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laiistorical IPageants 


BY ELLIS PAXSON OBERHOLTZER, DIRECTOR OF THE HISTORICAL PAGEANT IN PHILADELPHIA IN 1908. 


Many excellent methods of teaching 
history which are not quite within the pale 
of orthodox favor may very likely exist. 
Not all which it is worth our while to know 
has yet been found out, and I, for one, should 
not be surprised soon to see the historical 
pageant recognized as an educational agency 
of the greatest of value. The meeting of 
the American Historical Association in 
New York last December was marked by a 
number of tableaux which were arranged 
to illustrate a variety of historical episodes. 
They were definite pictures to be carried 
away, and to remain in the mind for a long 
time. So are the scenes of a great pageant, 
with its moving thousands of costumed 
people, when the work is superintended by 
historians and artists, fraught with great 
power for instruction—the instruction, too, 
let it be remembered, of men, women and 
children in the mass to whom history 
otherwise would be a sealed book. 

Of course historical pageants which have 
no such direction, like. that parade mov- 
ing under the name last autumn in New 
York, are not within the purview of this 
consideration, By misuse, the pageant, like 
many other things in the world, may be- 
come a vast cheat—a travesty on history 
and art and a robbery of public time and 
money. All of this it will sometimes be 
if we permit it to be tarred by the coarse 
stick of our American politics. 


The historical pageant is an older thing 
than we might be led to suppose, but the 
form which it has recently taken in Eng- 
land marks a new era in its development. 
A few years ago, largely through the influ- 
ence of Louis N. Parker and a few other 
expert directors, or “ masters” of pageants, 
as they are called there, it began a remark- 
able career. If the “ master” has had to 
do with play-writing, as in the case of Mr. 
Parker, much will be made of a “ Book of 
Words.” This is often an _ elaborately- 
written work. The history of the neigh- 
borhood in which the pageant is to be given 
is cast into acts or “ episodes” and drama- 
tized. Some imaginative detail corrupting 
to history and, in my opinion, not always 
necessary to an effective result, is likely 
to be introduced under this treatment. 
There is much colloquy to be learned and 
spoken. The words are not always heard 


in the open air, unless the field be small, 
and the increased labor of making ready 


_ torical pageant are: 


such a pageant calls for compensations 
which do not often seem to be at hand. 

The essential features of an English his- 
a suitable field, well 
carpeted with green grass and nicely set 
with foliage, and if possible, some pretty 
water surfaces; the erection of a large 
grand stand overlooking it in which to seat 
the spectators; and a moving panorama of 
the history of the neighborhood by a con- 
siderable number of performers. The 
choice of the scenes to be illustrated will 
naturally bear some relation to the 
dramatic requirements of the case. Music 
of the period which is to be depicted will 
be rendered in connection with the scenes 
of that period. Dancing will be judiciously 
introduced. At the end of the perform- 
ance it will be strange if some of the les- 
sons of history are not pleasantly and per- 
manently planted in the thousands of peo- 
ple who have witnessed it. 


In order to make as large as possible 
the number who can see and enjoy what it 
has required so much time, trouble and 
money to prepare, the representation is 
repeated on at least four or five after- 
noons; and in large cities, as in London 
and Cardiff last year, it may be given 
twice a day, afternoon and evening, for a 
fortnight. At night great searchlights 
which sweep the field are brought into ser- 
vice. 

The educational value of the pageant is 
enhanced by the fact that practically 
everyone in a small community, such as 
Bath, Oxford, Canterbury and Warwick, 
where there have been such representa- 
tions within two or three years, takes a 
hand in the undertaking. A pageant is an 
uprising of the neighborhood in the interest 
of neighborhood history. Men, women and 
children in all the strata of life, from 
nobility downward, contribute their ser- 
vices, if not as performers, then in other 
capacities. Men organize themselves into 
parties to manufacture the armor, banners, 
shields and various properties free of cost. 
Women cut out and sew together the cos- 
tumes for the love of the cause. Artists 


make designs without thought of or de- 


mand for recompense. Expert directors are 
imported from other places and paid, but the 
community through its committees serves 
loyally and devotedly, as social groups in 
this country sometimes under leadership are 


organized to work for hospital and church 
“sales.” When they are done the large 
number of people concerned know more 
than they ever knew, or otherwise ever 
could have known of their local history. 
It is an experience which the youngest or 
the dullest is not likely to forget. 

So excellent a position has the pageant 
come to occupy in England that last year 
the history of the English Church was 
elaborately presented in costume by some 
5,000 people on the grounds of the palace 
of the Bishop of London. This was a fine 
tribute to the dignity and instructive value 
of the pageant. Many clergymen, some of 
them of the highest station, appeared in 
this representation, as indeed they not un- 
commonly do also in the pageants which 
illustrate the general history of the Eng- 
lish neighborhoods. 

It is this cheerful public codperation 
which goes far to render the pageant free 
from the need of public grants. It is not 
dependent upon the city government for 
an appropriation of money. An English 
pageant of the larger size costs from £12,- 
000 to £14,000 ($60,000 to $70,000), and 
it usually pays it own way, unless rain, as 
at Oxford in 1907, soaks the ground, 
drenches the performers and keeps away 
the spectators. 


In order to meet the initial needs of the 
management, a guarantee fund of $5,000 
or $10,000 will be raised from the citizens. 
This money is taken with a promise of its 
repayment if the pageant meets with its 
expected financial success. It serves the 
purpose, supported by such credits as can 
be obtained from tradespeople, to carry the 
officers of the undertaking up to the point 
where tickets of admission to the stand 
can be sold. At some performances the 
prices of seats will be greatly reduced for 
the advantage of those for whom the regu- 
lar charges may seem burdensome, if not 
prohibitory, a recognition of the public 
character of the enterprise and the right 
of all to enjoy its benefits. If the receipts 
are sufficiently large after the accounts are 
balanced, the advances of the guarantors 
are returned and the sum which remains, 
should there be any, as there was at Bath 
and York last summer, will be made .over 
to local charities. 

That is the English historical pageant 
on its practical side. An historical pageant 
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of a different form is often seen on the 
European continent, as at Vienna, to men- 
tion a notable recent instance. In this case 
the representation is arranged as a proces- 
sion to wind its way through the city 
streets. The costumed people are placed 
upon platforms, on horseback or in groups 
upon the pavement to represent different 
historical incidents in chronological se- 
quence, all with due regard for the de- 
mands of history and art, and they move 
along in front of crowds of onlookers 
assembled on the sidewalks, on wooden 
stands erected for temporary use, or at 
doors and windows. It was this kind of 


_ &@ pageant which was organized in Philadel- 


phia in 1908, when some 5,000 people were 
formed into a procession on Broad Street 
for an effective representation of the inter- 
esting history of that city. The first set- 
tlers of Pennsylvania—Dutch, English, 
Scotch, German and Welsh; columns of 
Revolutionary troops,—American, French, 
British and Hessian; the soldiers of the 
Civil War and many other actors out of the 
past were set, before the people of the 
twentieth ¢entury. The weak point in 
every pageant in the form of a procession 
is that it passes but once. Moreover, it 
cannot be rehearsed, and there is no guar- 
anty against the misbehavior of the per- 
formers. The master of a pageant in Eng- 
land sits in a box above the grand stand, 
and overlooks the scene. He directs the 
performers through a speaking trumpet and 
by telephone lines to all the entrances and 
to the camps and rendezvous in the back- 
ground. In a procession, however, he must 
work almost entirely through lieutenants. 
He can start the line properly, but if aught 
shall go wrong afterward there is uncertain 
remedy. 

Furthermore, much is lost for lack of an 


artistic setting for the scene. A gray city 
pavement and wooden stands are little cal- 
culated to serve this purpose. No one who 
has seen a pageant enacted upon a green 
field bound and marked by foliage, with 
perhaps a silver stream in the distance, can 
for a moment prefer a procession, other 
things being equal. It must be said, how- 
ever that conditions in large cities some- 
times seem to demand a movement through 
the streets. More than a half million per- 
sons saw the procession in Philadelphia in 
1908. Every available inch of space on 
each side of the way for the entire distance, 
measuring nearly five miles, was occupied, 
and crowds packed the side streets unable 
to obtain a view. A performance on a field, 
even if it were many times repeated, could 
be seen by no such number of persons, 
though those who did witness it would cer- 
tainly do so more comfortably and intelli- 
gently. It is stated, too, that a pageant 
should be free, that to charge a price to 
view it gives it less public value. Yet, if 
we will stop ‘o consider the matter, tickets 
are sold for places on stands on the line 
of a procession. Might it not be as well to 
pay for the seats in an official stand which 
the pageant management has itself erected, 
as to give the money to a speculator at the 
street side? 

Especially in our smaller towns does the 
pageant in its English form offer advan- 
tages to the people when they shall wish to 
visualize their history. With labor and 
skill they can arrange a beautiful represen- 
tation which will pay its own costs and 
yield a deal of pleasure and instruction to 
the entire population. That much may and 
will be done under the name of the histor- 
ical pageant quite discreditable to itis quite 
likely. This will not alter the fact that the 
intelligent, when they can combine their 
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strength for such a local undertaking, will 
find that they have at hand a new medium 
for the teaching of history which must be 
accounted of real importance, 

It is often said in England that the 
pageant has run its course, as will always 
that thing which is overdone. But such 
prophecies are not being verified. There 
were five pageants of the first rank in Eng- 
land last year, and all were profitable, or 
so nearly so that the deficits need not be 
cited for the discouragement of other neigh- 
borhoods. Such a result means that the 
attendance was large and that there is as 
yet no abatement in the public interest. 
Nor, so far as may be seen, is there any 
reason to expect an early abatement of this 
interest. The play in the theatre does not 
lose its vogue. It may be hoped that the 
play out-of-doors which devotes itself to 
the good work of setting forth the scenes 
of history may not soon sate the public taste. 

It is true that American communities do 
not have 2,500 years of history to depict like 
York and Bath, two of the English pageant 
towns of last year. To them the Romans 
came. But some of our own neighborhoods 
have left two or three rich centuries be- 
hind them, as Philadelphians, for instance, 
discovered two years ago. There is enough 
and to spare of what is interesting and pic- 
turesque in the past of most of our Ameri- 
can towns and cities to afford wide oppor- 
tunities for the pageant-maker. He will 
find much to employ him and that he may 
take his responsibilities seriously, and per- 
form his tasks in the spirit of the historian 
will be a wish common to us all. That de- 
sire alone explains my own interest in the 
pageant; it is my only motive in this at- 
tempt to bring to the attention of the read- 
ers of Tue History TEACHER’s MAGAZINE 
this new agency for popular instruction. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Its Work for the Teacher and Student of History 


The broader and clearer comprehension 
gained by the young student of history 
nowadays as opposed to that of earlier gen- 
erations is due not so much to the greater 
amount of research work included in ele- 
mentary instruction as to the more abun- 
dant use of illustrative material, which gives 
the student an intimacy with the life and 
thought of a nation and an appreciation of 
the forces underlying its action—material 
which the topographical helps of the school- 
room alone cannot supply, but which is found 
in most valuable form perhaps in the art 
associated with a people. There are two 
factors concerned in the study of history— 
accumulation of fact and knowledge of the 
source of event and movement—and for 
both of these we need the aid of art, as a 
pictured record of concrete deeds and as a 
means of forming a clearer perception of the 
beliefs and ambitions which have always 


been the impelling forces of history. We 
turn naturally to the art museums for the 
quality and variety of our material, and the 
desire for the ,best results with the smallest 
expenditure of time, leads us to inquiry as 
to the opportunities which they afford for 
study in the subject matter and classifica- 
tion of their collections, as well as other 
facilities for their use. An investigation of 
these conditions at the largest of our Amer- 
ican institutions of the kind, the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, reveals a marked de- 
sire to be of service to the schools and ac- 
tive plans in operation for systematic study 
of its collections, with special reference to 
the subjects of history, English and draw- 
ing. The Metropolitan Museum realizes its 
position as a factor in the educational life 
of the community and has profited by the 
lesson taught by many public institutions 
which have failed to reach the people be- 


cause of their adaptation to the specialist 
alone. While opportunities for the scholar 
are abundant, the Metropolitan Museum 
aims also to reach the children of the 
schools and to give them an appreciation of 
art in connection with the other subjects 
which are helping to form their life and 
thought. 

The large and growing collections of the 
Museum afford so much that is invaluable 
to the school curricula that their opportun- 
ities cannot well be missed, particuarly for 
the help which they give to the subject of 
history. Of special interest in connection 
with early history are the Egyptian collec- 
tions soon to be shown in a new arrange- 
ment, Greek and Roman antiquities—nota- 
bly the Bosecoreale frescoes, the Guistiniani 
marbles, *the bronze statue of the Emperor 
Trebonianus Gallus, the Etruscan chariot, 
jewelry and small statuary in bronze and 
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terra-cotta illustrating ancient life—and the 
collections from Babylon, Assyria and 
Cyprus. There is also much subject of his- 
toric significance illustrated in fine exam- 
ples of more modern workmanship and in- 
valuable material is given by models of the 
Pantheon, the Parthenon and other famous 
buildings, and by the large and representa- 
tive collection of architectural and sulptural 
casts reproducing the art of the Orient and 
Egypt, and covering the field of Greek and 
Roman, early Christian, Byzantine, Roman- 
esque, Scandinavian and Saracenic, as well 
as Gothic and Renaissance art. 

Valuable also as picturing the life and 
motives of nations in fact and fancy. are 
the rich tapestries, certain selected paint- 
ings, the Chinese porcelains, the historic 
emblems and costumes shown in the arms 
and armor of Europe and Japan, models 
commemorating events, metal reproductions 
of objects of historie significance, the col- 
lection of musical instruments, and the fur- 
niture and woodwork soon to form a mag- 
nificent display. 

Every facility for students is given at the 
Museum. The labels and signs displayed 
throughout the building are given every care 
with a view to their aid, and classified lists 
of certain collections have been prepared for 
their special use, and may be had upon ap- 
plication. The library, containing eighteen 


thousand volumes and twenty-seven thou- 
sand photographs, is open for consultation 
throughout Museum hours, and a class-room 
seating one hundred and fifty and equipped 
with blackboards, tables, stereopticon lan- 
tern, ete., is provided for the purpose of 
public instruction. 

The Museum includes in its staff an in- 
structor, with whom appointment may be 
made for expert guidance in the study of 
the collections in the galleries or for lec- 
tures in the class-room, where illustrative 
material is brought or where lectures are 
given preceding or following visits to the 
galleries. This service, for which a fee is 
charged to the general public, is free to 
teachers and pupils of the public schools of 
New York City. Lectures are also given to 
teachers alone who desire special knowl- 
edge of certain subjects, and assistance in 
planning work is gladly given by the in- 
structor through personal conference or cor- 
respondence, 

Many special privileges are arranged for 
teachers and school children—wzith the ob- 
rious necessity of making application in 
advance. Free admission is granted on all 
days, Mondays and Fridays, days when an 
admission fee is charged to other persons 
who are not members, being especially re- 
served for students. Loans of photographs 
and lantern slides are made (see special 
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folder, “ Lantern Slides”), and these may 
be used with the Museum lantern in the 
class room, which is free for the use of 
teachers who wish to talk to pupils here in 
connection with a visit to the collections. ° 
If necessary, books and photographs from 
the library and certain objects from the 
galleries may be brought here for greater 
convenience and study. Advice concerning 
objects, collections, lectures, courses of 
study, ete., is gladly given to teachers pre- 
ceding visits to the Museum, and special 
arrangements for their convenience will be 
made whenever possible. 

Among the material of value in school 
work on sale at the Museum may be men- 
tioned its posteards and other photographs 
in different sizes and styles, reproducing’ 
all the objects in the Museum; the monthly 
“ Bulletin”; the new descriptive catalogue 
of casts and catalogues of the other collec- 
tions. The following special folders, which 
are for free distribution, will also be found 
of use: “Help Offered to Teachers in Pub- 
lie Schools”; “Sketching, Copying,” etce.; 
“Cireular of Information and Index to the 
Collections ”; “Lists of Objects Mlustrating 
Greek and Roman History”; “ Classified 
List of Paintings in the Museum”; “ Lan- 
tern Slides”; “Publications on Sale”; 
“Price List of Prints.” 

M. H. W. 


Jumior College Elistory 


In the University of Chicago 


The term “Junior College” as employed 
at the University of Chicago, refers to the 
first two years of undergraduate instruc- 
tion. Since our method of teaching his- 
tory in this college is the result of consid- 
erable experiment, it will be desirable to 
state briefly how the present system has 
been developed. 

The chief characteristics of the first 
stage, lasting to 1902, were large classes 
and few instructors. Three outline courses 
were provided: one in medieval history, 
covering the period 376 to 1500; one in 
modern history, 1500 to the present time; 
and one in United States history, from 
1750 to the present time. In each course 
there were five meetings a week for twelve 
weeks. The work was given in five sec- 
tions—two of medieval, two of modern, 
and one of United States history—and was 
in charge of two instructors. Each section 
numbered from eighty to one hundred and 
sixty students and consisted largely of 
freshmen. 

The method of instruction was by lec- 
tures, written quizzes, and collateral read- 
ing. The latter was assigned weekly, 
though, except for an occasional examina- 
tion of note-books, no means were em- 
ployed to find out whether it was done. 
Students were required to purchase text- 
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books, and weekly assignments were made, 
but again, on this phase of the work, only 
written questions were asked. The evident 
purpose of such a method was to impart 
historical information. It aimed to put the 
student, into possession of the main facts 
and to make him understand the relation 
between them. The lecture at its best was 
an interpretation of the facts, but often it 
repeated to a considerable extent the ma- 
terial of the text-book and the collateral 
reading. As students seldom had a chance 
to ask questions in class or present their 
own views on a disputed question, the class 
work tended to become a note-taking exer- 
cise with little opportunity for the students 
to do much thinking. 

This method was modified, in 1902, by 
the introduction of the “ Harvard System,” 
which required the addition to the instruct- 
ing force of two graduate students in his- 
tory. The class was divided into three sec- 
tions which met on Monday of each week 
for an oral and written quiz by the princi- 
pal instructor and the two graduate assist- 
ants. It was also divided into groups of 
eight or ten students. Each group met 
a graduate assistant about once a week or 
perhaps twice in three weeks, for an oral 
quiz on the lectures and the collateral 
reading, or for the purpose of clearing up 


difficulties encountered in the lectures or 
reading. Much of the time was spent in 
explaining to the students what the lec- 
tures or text-books had left obscure. After 
a thorough trial, this system was aban- 
doned in 1906. It was difficult to find good 
graduate assistants, the groups met too 
seldom to accomplish much, and finally it 
was believed that the method was not pro- 
ducing the desired results. 

The present system was adopted in 1906, 
and the three outline courses mentioned 
above still constitute the junior college his- 
tory. By increasing. the number of instrue- 
tors from two to five, it has been possible 
to increase the number of sections to 
twenty-three, distributed throughout the 
year, while the number of students per 
section has been reduced to thirty-five or 
less. Courses are repeated each quarter, 
and are essentially elective. The main pur- 
pose of the above-mentioned changes was 
to abolish the lecture system, For it have 
been substituted searching questions and 
informal discussion. The collateral read- 
ing is carefully supervised, tests occur more 
frequently, and in general students are 
given that individual attention which was 
impossible under the old system. :; 

The system is highly decentralized. Each 
instructor is responsible for his own work, 
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with very little interference from anyone. 
In the choice of subject matter, in the 
method of teaching, and in the preparat:on 
of examination papers, he is not bound by 
text-book, syllabus or any other device to 
force the work to conform to a certain 
model. In spite of this freedom, the work 
done by the instructors varies less than one 
might suppose. They frequently consult 
with each other concerning distribution of 
time, emphasis on topics and periods, ques- 
tions of method, the progress of individual 
students, and other matters relating to the 
work. Unless it is maintained that the 
ideal method has been discovered, it will 
be seen that there are great advantages in 
this freedom, because the results of success- 
ful experiments become known to all. 
The principle underlying the present sys- 
tem is one which the larger universities 
have found it necessary to abandon, in part, 
during the past few decades. It is that the 
student should receive the greatest possible 
amount of individual attention. The prac- 
tice of massing three or four hundred fresh- 
men in one large class, arose, not from a 
belief that this was a good thing to do, but 
chiefly from the need of economy. Up to 
recent times classes in even the larger uni- 
versities were small enough to enable the 
instructor to come into close contact with 
each student. When the number of stu- 
dents increased faster than the funds 
necessary to pay additional instructors, the 
difficulty was met by enlarging the 
classes. The instructor was obliged to 
lecture, for in consequence he could not 
really teach. These two words are not 
synonymous, though often used as if they 
were. Absurd as it seems, an instructor 
under these conditions might not know 
even the names of his students. The grad- 
uate assistants improved the situation, but 
did not remedy many of its evils. The sys- 
tem adopted at the University of Chicago 
is fundamentally a return to the condition 
prevailing in the small colleges. The in- 
structor knows every student, follows his 
progress from day to day, gives him per- 


sonal assistance, guides him in his reading, 
tries to develop interest and industry, and, 
in short, aims to teach, 

As the instructors are entirely independ- 
ent, their methods of instruction vary. All, 
however, agree in the use of a text-book. 
Some hold the class strictly responsible for 
the work assigned in it and believe that one 
of the first things for the student to learn 
is how to study, and to distinguish essen- 
tials from non-essentials. They question 
the student daily on information thus ac- 
quired. Their purpose is to train him to 
think logically, to perceive the relationship 
between events; to understand the contin- 
uity of history; to attain these ends by the 
Socratic method of questioning. When 
necessary they add matter to that in the 
text to illustrate principles, or they may 
develop topics not treated there. At the 
other extreme are those who prefer to use 
half the time, perhaps more, in developing 
their own interpretation of events, periods, 
and men, with occasional questions and dis- 
cussion. In this case very little attention 
is paid to the text-book, the notion being 
that the students will read it and compare 
what the instructor says with what the 
author says, and ask questions accordingly. 

All believe in one other feature of the 
work on which some instructors lay great 
emphasis—namely, collateral reading, in- 
eluding historical geography. The assign- 
ments in the text-book average about fifty 
pages per week, and a weekly minimum 
of fifty pages of collateral reading is re- 
quired in addition.: The references to 
standard books, interesting chapters. 
sources, biographies, etc., with suggestions 
as to their use, are given a week in ad- 
vance. At the same time, what might be 
called “problem questions” are set to 
guide the student in his collateral reading. 
To answer such questions requires consid- 
erable thought. The notes required on this 
collateral reading, together with maps, are 
handed in every Monday, examined and re- 
turned the next day. By this method the 
student always reads and takes notes on 


the week’s work before it is brought up in 
class, and is prepared to discuss intelli- 
gently the important topics, and appreciate 
what the instructor has to say. The col- 
lateral reading gives valuable training in 
the library in learning how to use books, 
in becoming acquainted with the standard 
works on a period, and, as the material 
read must be analyzed, in acquiring the 
habit of reading carefully. Many students, 
moreover, discover that authors have differ- 
ent points of view. They read more than 
the minimum requirement, frequently one 
hundred pages or more per week. Some in- 
structors make this reading the basis for 
much of the class work, requiring that the 
students report upon specific topics. Con- 
siderable progress has also been made in 
codrdinating theme work in English with 
the reading notes on history. 

The present theory of the class exercise 
is quite different from that of the old sys- 
tem, where the instructor occupied all the 
time. The class is now a place where the 
student is given an opportunity to present 
the results of his own industry. It has 
become a forum where different points of 
view are set forth where ideas clash, where 
sharp thought-producing questions are put, 
where students are encouraged to ask ques- 
tions, defend their beliefs—in short, where 
they are taught, not lectured to. 

Some sacrifices must, of course, be made 
in carrying out this method. A _ possible 
objection to it is that not so much ground 
can be covered as by the lecture system. 
But although fewer topics are brought be- 
fore the class, it is believed that those dis- 
cussed are better understood. More time 
will be available next year, as it is planned 
to give thirty-six weeks to European his- 
tory, and to drop United States history 
from the first year’s work. There would 
seem to be little doubt that the present is 
superior to the old method, in developing 
the student’s power to think independently, 
in cultivating fair-mindedness and _ self- 
reliance, and in giving him a surer knowl- 
edge of the period studied. 


Some Characteristics of the Examination Papers 
of the College Entrance Examination Board 


A casual glance at the examination 
papers of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board from 1901 to 1909 notes that 
for the first five years the challenge spread 
over two good-sized pages, whereas in the 
later years it has been only a one-page 
demand, The candidate of 1901 in American 
history had some thirty-five questions to 
consider while settling on the eleven to be 
answered; the candidate of 1909 had only 
thirteen to consider while settling on eight. 
The difference in length is due partly to the 
Board, who shortened the examination 
period from two hours and a half to two 
hours, and partly to the examiners, who 


BY ELIZABETH BRIGGS. 


decided to lessen the number of options. 
The latter change was not meant as a con- 
cession to the student; it was intended to 
narrow his chances, which in previous 
papers had seemed indulgently numerous; 
but for the candidate, who had regarded 
the many options as an extended multipli- 
cation of the things he did not know and 
the lengthy pages of questions as a demand 
for a proportionally lengthy manuscript of 
answers, the reduction of the challenge 
from two pages to one page has had the 
happy psychological effect of making the 
examination seem shorter. A change that 
makes for the serenity of the candidate is 


welcome. A second difference noted by the 
casual glance is the absence in the later 
papers of the descriptive topics under which 
the questions were grouped in the earlier 
papers. The descriptive topics were accept- 
able to one teacher as suggesting strings of 
events; and as guide posts for students in 
the examination. Such subjects as the Uni- 
fication of Rome, with dependent questions 
on the Republic and the Empire, England 
and Scotland, America and Spain, laying 
emphasis as they do on continuity and 
development, agreeably indicate to the 
teacher the need of reviewing history by 
topics and not only by reigns or centuries; 
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they point out the increasing purpose of 
events. It might be objected to group 
topics that in a series of papers they would 
form a little varying list of the usual head- 
ings, Government, Wars, Religion, and so 
be nothing more than dead letters; but the 
presence of one unusual and inspiring topic 
would justify the existence of the others 
to teachers looking for a new point of 
view; the obvious topics are a time-saving 
device for the teacher who keeps the papers 
on file for study, and they have a value 
for the candidate in making the transition 
from one question to another. Therefore, 
it is to be regretted that the arbitrary 
chronological grouping has replaced the 
subject grouping. 

A comparison of Board papers with those 
of some Eastern colleges both before and 
since 1901, shows one notable difference. 
The quality of helpfulness for the teacher 
was not a prevailing examination paper 
virtue previous to 1901, whereas the Board 
papers have been designed to quicken the 
interest and enlarge the vision. The Bryn 
Mawr papers of the 1890’s were educational 
for the teacher, but most of the papers of 
leading colleges were as uninspiring as the 
index of the text-book. Such a question 
as the reigns of Nerva and Trojan in a 
college paper of 1901 may slip through the 
mind without creating any friction, but a 
pointed demand for What did Trojan and 
Hadrian do to entitle them to be regarded 
as great emperors? in a Board paper of 
1909, pricks the mind to action. The col- 
lege papers seem to have found useful the 
unpointed question: The reign of St. Louis, 
Sulla’s legislation, the Danish conquest of 
England, the administration of President 
Washington; its merits are ease of com- 
position for the examiner and a loose rein 
for the candidate. The candidate may 
wander aimlessly to and fro among un- 
important and unrelated details, reaching 
an inappropriate end, having written much 
and answered little. It might be urged 
that the unpointed question serves to bring 
out what the candidate has to offer, and 
allows him to do his best in his own way; 
but this point of view supposes that the 
candidate knows what he ought to offer, 
and has the skill in English to serve his 
purpose. The pointed question, on the 
other hand, serves to sharpen his wits; it 
ealls upon him to hit a target and not 
merely let fly a scattering volley. Such a 
question produces concentration. It is both 
harder and easier than its apparently inno- 
cent opposite; harder for the candidate 
whose information is unclassified because it 
makes an uncompromising demand for at- 
tention to a given phase of a subject; easier 
for the candidate whose information is clas- 
sified because it prescribes his subject and 
sets him on the right track. Possibly it 
may be the pointed character of the history 
questions that has caused the ratings to 
be so much lower than in English. In an 
English examination the candidate is less 
controlled by the questions, and well-ex- 


pressed inaccuracy may count more to his 
credit than it could in history. A pairing 
off of questions in the following lists taken 
from college and Board papers illustrates 
the difference as regards point: College 
papers call for (1) A brief history of the 
Visigoths; (2) Why have the English been 
more successful in colonizing than the 
French? Illustrate by facts; (3) Give 
four reasons why the Stuart kings were 
unpopular with the English people; (4) 
The political career of Stephen A, Douglas. 
Board papers ask: (1) An account of the 
invasions of the Ostrogoths, with particular 
reference to the geography of the regions 
visited; (2) Show how and explain why 
England succeeded in driving France from 
both America and India; (3) Give in- 
stances in which the doctrine of the “ di- 
vine right” and “royal prerogative” were 
acted upon by Charles I, Charles II, and 
James II; (4) Write on Roger Williams, 
noting particularly (a) his ideas, (b) his 
difficulties with Massachusetts, (c) his life 
in Rhode Island. In the last three pairs 
the Board questions are easier because they 
give clues, harder because they demand 
specific replies. 

This type of question does not make life 
easy for the Board examiner, since it exacts 
laborious pains in phrasing, and sometimes 
entails abuse from readers and candidates 
for unforeseen ambiguity or looseness in 
that same phrasing. A college examiner is 
safe from criticism on phrasing when he 
merely bids the candidate write a biog- 
raphy of Alcibiades, but a Board examiner 
has to consider the criticism of the careful 
candidate who objects to the use of united 
in the question, Under what circumstances 
was Ireland first united to England? The 
Board examiner will also have to admit the 
right of interpretation of the candidate who 
chose to describe the capture of Rome by 
Brennus, when the question asked for the 
naming of three barbarian leaders who got 
possession of Rome prior to 800 A.D. and 
the description of the capture of the city 
by one of them; to the readers this ques- 
tion, coming at the end of a chronolog- 
ically-arranged paper in Ancient History, 
suggested only the barbarians of the Chris- 
tian era, but the blanket character of the 
question led them to credit the Brennus 
answer at full value. However, the value 
of the pointed question is worth the risk 
of its possible defect; the occasional mis- 
understanding of a phrase is a small loss 
to offset the great gain of exercising “ ap- 
prehension with judgment.” The Board 
questions offer standards for the secondary 
teacher to attain. 

Another Board characteristic in questions 
is insistence on international relations. 
Wherein and at what time has the atti- 
tude of England towards the Eastern ques- 
tion been affected by the need of defending 
India? Give a brief account of the political 
changes in America which resulted from the 
English revolution of 1688-1689. The 
avoidance of such options when possible 


and the poor answers given when avoidance 
is impossible, show that the interplay of 
events between countries does not receive 
much attention from secondary school 
teachers, or is too difficult a phase of his- 
tory for secondary school pupils. Under- 
standing international complications de- 
pends on a conception of contemporaneous- 
ness that is easy for the mature mind, but 
difficult for the high school mind to a 
degree that the college teacher of college 
experience only can hardly realize. The 
brightest and best-intentioned pupil, after 
completing the study of the German experi- 
ences of Charles V, on being forcibly intro- 
duced to him in Dutch affairs, accepts him 
only as an unwelcome and _ impossible 
rerenant. Chronological tables have to be 
accepted as true, but they are not convinc- 
ing. The inclusiveness of vision required 
for comprehension is so alien to the youth- 
ful mind that an inexorable test of its 
immaturity seems unjustifiable in a college 
entrance paper. As the later papers of the 
Board have lessened the number of difficult 
questions involving comparison and argu- 
ment that were common in the earlier 
papers, so they might properly lessen in- 
sistence on international relations. 

An ever-present merit in the whole 
group of papers, earlier and later, is the 
impartiality with which the questions 
stretch over the entire course of a history 


~ subject, however barren some centuries 


may be as question-making material; the 
candidate has no chance for resentment at 
the oblivion of some important period. 
Furthermore, the papers have always kept 
faith with the announcements of the Board. 


LONGMAN’S HISTORICAL WALL 
PICTURES. 


These admirable wall pictures illustra- 
tive of the whole course of British history, 


from Roman times to the present day 


will supply a real want. They are just 
what is required to impart vividness and 
actuality to the history lesson in junior 
forms. They have been prepared with ade- 
quate regard to accuracy of detail, and yet 
they are works of art fitted to adorn the 
walls of any class room or school library. 
They are of uniform size, viz., 24 inches by 
18 inches, and are mounted on cards 30 
inches by 25 inches. The subjects selected 
for treatment are as follows: (1) The re- 
pairing of the Roman Wall, showing Roman 
soldiers, British workmen, and Teutonic 
chieftains on an embassy to the governor; 
(2) Augustine preaching before King 
Ethelbert; (3) a Danish raid which is being 
resisted by the inhabitants of a Saxon vil- 
lage; (4) Harold’s last. stand at Senlac; 
(5) Richard Ceur de Lion in sight of 
Jerusalem; (6) King John sealing Magna 
Charta; (7) Henry V encouraging his men 
before the battle of Agincourt; (8) the 
Spanish Armada being attacked off the 


(Continued on page 177.) 
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listory in the Summer Schools, 1910 


Note.—The following list of courses to be given in tke summer 
sessions of 1910 is incomplete, owing to the early date of publica- 
tion. Announcements which have been received too late for inser- 
tion in this issue, including some of the most important summer 
schools of the country, will be printed in the May number of the 
“ Magazine.” 


University of Arkansas. 


Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The department of history will offer in the summer school 
this year three courses: United States history, national period, for 
the benefit of high school teachers solely, no college credit; Greek 
history, a college course for which college credit is granted, cov- 
ering the general ground of Greek history, also suitable for high 
school teachers; medieval history, a course suitable for high school 
teachers and for which college credit will be given where properly 
completed. 


Cornell University. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, JULY 6 TO AUGUST 16, 1910. 
Proressor Henry A. SILL, of Cornell University. 
Proressor JAMES A. WoopBpuRN, Indiana University. 


HISTORY. 


A. THe History or Monarcny in ANTIQUITY. Except Sat. 9. 
G. 8., 234. University credit, two hours. Professor SILL. 

This course will deal with the principal types of monarchial gov- 
ernment in the ancient world. It will give a general account of the 
early Oriental and Greek monarchies, of the Greek tyrants and 
demagogues, of the Macedonian monarchies, and of the development 
of the monarchal idea in the Roman republic. The various types 
of government will be studied as they are exemplified by individual 
rules, such as Hammurabi, Rameses II, Darius, Pericles, Dionysius, 
Alexander the Great. Julius Caesar, Augustus, Trajan and Diocle- 
tian. The lectures will accordingly be, for the most part, studies 
in historical biography. They will indicate in each case the sources 
of our information and the best recent literature. 

B. Europe IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Except Sat., 11. 
G. S., 242. University credit, two hours. Professor SILL. 

This course will deal with the political history of Europe since 
the Congress of Vienna. Its chief topics will be: The work of 
reconstruction; reaction and repression; revolutionary movements 
of 1830; political effects of the industrial revolution in England; 
the year 1848; Napoleon III; the unification of Italy; the unifica- 
tion of Germany; the Third Republic in France; the Eastern ques- 
tion; recent readjustments, external and internal. The course is 
intended to serve as an historical introduction to the study of con- 
temporary European Politics. 

D, AMERICAN PotiticaL History, 1781-1848. From the close of 
the American Revolution to the close of the Mexican War. Except 
Sat., 9. G. S., 234. University credit. two hours. Professor 
Woopsurn. 

The course will include a study of the Old Confederation, the 
making of the Constitution, Hamilton’s Financial Measures, foreign 
relations under Washington and Adams, the policies of Jefferson, 
the causes and results of the War of 1812, and the questions of 
domestic polities in the middle period, including the slavery con- 
troversy to the eve of the compromises of 1850. Emphasis will be 
laid on the political and constitutional aspects of the period and an 
attempt will be made to trace the growth of the Union and the 
causes of the conflict between sectionalism and nationalism. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


A. Tue GoveRNMENT AND Party System or THE UNITED 
Srates. Except Sat.. 8. G. S., 234. University credit, two hours. 
Professor Wooprurn. 

A study of the government of the United States in its executive, 
legislative and judicial departments; of the general character of the 


State governments; of the relation between the state and national 
governments, and the limitations on the powers of each. The 
course will include also, a brief sketch of American parties in 
connection with the rise of the convention system and the change 
and growth in party organization. Emphasis will be laid on the 
actual forces in government as illustrated in party usage, the 
practical operation of party machinery, and the unwritten aspects 
of the American Constitution. 


The University of Chicago. 
Chicago, Ill. 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1910. 


1. OUTLINES oF Mepievat History. By Dr. Walker. 

2. OUTLINES oF MepievaL History. By Dr. Harvey. 

3. History or Eeypr and THE NEARER ORIENT IN ANCIENT TIMES. 
Graduate Course. By Professor Breasted. 

4. CIVILIZATION IN THE Mippie AGES. Graduate Course. By Pro- 
fessor Dow. of Michigan. 

5. THe RENAISSANCE AND THE CLOSE OF THE MiIppLe AGES. Ad- 
vanced Undergraduate Course. By Professor Dow, of Michigan. 

6. Tne Later History OF THE CuurcH, Graduate 
Course. By Dr. Walker. 

7. THe ConsTITUTIONAL AND History of ENGLAND IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Undergraduate Course. First Term. 
By Professor Terry. 

8. THE STRUGGLE FOR THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 
Graduate Course. First Term. By Professor Terry. 

9. Tue Pertop or THE RESTORATION. Graduate Course. Second 
Term. By Professor Abbott, of Yale. 

10. History or THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO COLONIZATION AND EXPANSION OF Europe. Advanced 
Undergraduate Course. Second Term. By Professor Abbott, of 
Yale. 

1]. History OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 
Advanced Undergraduate Course. By Dr. Harvey. 

12. AMerIcAN CoLontaL History. Graduate Course. By Profes- 
sor Hodder, of Kansas. 

13. PottricaL History or THE UNirep States (1840-1860). 
Graduate Course. By Professor Hodder, of Kansas. 

14. History or THE UNiTep Srares (1800-1850). Advanced 
Undergraduate Course. By Professor Shepardson. 

15. A TEACHERS’ CouRSE IN AMERICAN History. By Professor 
Shepardson. 

16. Tue Sourn In THE Civi, War. Graduate Course. By Pro- 
fessor Dodd. 

17. THe SouTrH AND THE MEXICAN War. Graduate Seminar. By 
Professor Dodd. 

A course in Roman History will in all probability be given. 
Definite announcement cannot now be made. 

Most of these courses, with the exception of 1 and 2, are open 
during the summer for graduate credit if special arrangements are 
made with the professor in charge. Teachers who have no degrees, 
but who have had experience in teaching history, will, in general, 
be allowed in the graduate courses, but not as a rule in the gradu- 
ate research courses. 


University of Illinois. 
Urbana, Illinois. 


SUMMER SESSION. 
HISTORY. 

Professor Forp, Professor CONGER, Assistant Professor LARSON. 

Slb. Evropean History, 1300-1648. This is an introductory 
course corresponding, for the period covered, to History 1, as given 
during the regular University session. It is the plan of the depart- 
ment to cover the whole period of medieval and modern European 
history in three courses in succeeding summer sessions. The course 
given next year will probably cover the period from 1648 to the 
present time. Six hours a week;(3). Assistant Professor LARSON. 

S 3c. AMERICAN History, 1850-1898. This is a part of the usual 
introductory course in American history which will ordinarily be 
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given in three sections in succeeding sessions. The course offered 
next year will probably cover the colonial period to 1783. Six 
hours a week; (3). Professor CONGER. 

COURSES FOR GRADUATES AND ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATES. 

S 10. Tue History or ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Four times a week; (2). Assistant Professor LARSON. 

' Prerequisite: At least two years of college work, including a 
general course in European or English history. 

S11. Srupres in THE ERA or JEFFERSONIAN REPUBLICANISM AND 
THE War oF 1812, 1800-1816. Some practice in the critical use of 
documents, In the treatment of this course some attention will be 
paid to the special needs of teachers. Four times a week; (2). 
Professor CONGER. 

Prerequisite: Approximately senior college standing, including 
some college work in American history. 

COURSES FOR GRADUATES. 


$121. Setecrep Topics THE HisTorY oF THE NINETEENTH 
Century. The subject selected for special study this year is the 
attitude of Bismarck toward certain social and economic questions 
of his age. Arrange hours. Professor Forp. 

Prerequisite: A reading knowledge of German and a general 
acquaintance with the history of Europe since 1815. 


Indiana University. 


Bloomington, Indiana. 


SUMMER TERM, JUNE 23 TO SEPTEMBER 2, 1910. 
HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


SAMUEL B. Harvine, Professor of European History. 

Amos S. Hersney. Professor of International Law and Political 
Science. 

Roya B. Way, Professor of History (Beloit College). 

Oscar H. WILLtaMs, Critic Teacher in History. 


First Half-Term. 

12. MeprevAL AND Mopern History, 1517-1789. A repetition of 
the winter term of Course 1, Open to all students. , Daily, at 8. Pro- 
fessor HARDING. 

2a. History or GREECE, TO 431 B.C. A repetition of the first half 
of Course 2. Daily, at 10. Professor HERSHEY. 


7a. THe REFORMATION IN ENGLAND, An advanced course. Daily, 
at 10. Professor Harpinc. 
103, Mopern History: THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Daily, at 


11. Professor HERSHEY. 

182. AMERICAN PotiricaL History, 1829-1860. A repetition of 
the winter term of Course 18. Daily, at 11. Professor Way. 

211. AmMerIcAN PoritTics: THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Daily, at 
10. Professor Way. 

22. AMERICAN Diplomatic History. An advanced course. 
hours a week, at a time to be appointed. Professor Way. 

20a. SEMINARY IN MoperN ENGLISH History. Research work. 
Hours to be arranged with individual students. Professor HaRpING. 

20d. SEMINARY IN INTERNATIONAL Law DiptomMacy. Re- 
search work. At hours to be appointed. Professor HERSHEY. 


Second Half-Term. 
13, MEDIEVAL AND Mopern History, 1789-1900. A repetition of 
the spring term of Course 1. Daily, at 8. Professor Way. 
188, AMERICAN PoLiTicaL History, 1860-1876. A repetition of 
the spring term of Course 18. Daily, at 11. Professor Way. 
22. AMERICAN Dipromatic History. An advanced course; con- 
tinued from the first half-term. T. Th., at 2. Professor Way. 


Two 


University of Kansas. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 9 TO AUGUST 10, 1910. 
HISTORY. 


I. Roman History. Two hours credit in the college. 8 to9. A 
general survey, in which the period of the late republic and early 
empire receives special attention. Lectures, quizzes and collateral 
reading. The course is the same as the regular spring term course. 
Open to all undergraduates who do not have entrance credit for 
Roman history. Associate Professor Patterson. 
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If. Earty Meprevat History. Two hours credit in the college. 
9 to 10. A history of Europe from the barbarian invasions to the 
Crusades. Lectures, quizzes, collateral reading and reports. Open 
to all undergraduates. This course will be regarded as a duplicate 
of Medieval History I. Associate Professor PATTERSON, 

Ifl. History oF PoLiricaL PARTIES IN THE UNITED States. Two 
hours credit in the college. 10.15 to 11.15. A survey of American 
party history from 1789 to 1900, taking up the rise and growth of 
political parties and their dominant principles, tracing their suc- 
cesses and failures and the reasons for their decline and dissolu- 
tion. Open to all undergraduates, Associate Professor DYKSTRa. 

IV. AMERICAN STATE GOVERNMENT. Two hours credit in the 
college and graduate school. 11.15 to 12.15. A study of the con- 
stitutional history and organization of the American common- 
wealths, of the growth of democracy as seen in their fundamental 
law, and of modern tendencies evidenced in contemporary revision 
and amendment. Equivalent for undergraduates to American Gov- 
ernment II, For graduates additional work will be assigned. Asso- 
ciate Professor Dykstra. 


ALLIED COURSES—ECONOMICS. 


IV. Economic History or THE UNITED States. Two hours 
credit in the college. 11.15 to 12.15. Attention is given to colonial 
agriculture, industry, and trade. The effect upon American life of 
the westward expansion, the economic significance of slavery in the 
South and in the country at large, the industrial development of the 
North prior to the Civil War, and the resources of the nation and 
the rise and importance of American manufactures will receive due 
attention. Assistant Professor BoyNnToN. 

V. Economic History or ENGLAND. Three hours credit in the 
college. 11.15 to 12.15. The object of this course is to trace and 
explain the general development of agriculture, industry and com- 
merce in England. The period covered extends from the Saxon in- 
vasion to the present time, and special attention is given to early 
agriculture, early town life. merchant and craft gilds and other 
corporate privileges, and the rise of commerce, trade routes, mar- 
kets, and fairs. Assistant Professor Boynton. 


Ohio University. 
Athens, Ohio. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, JUNE 20 TO JULY 29, 1910. 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. 


PrRoFEssoR T. N. HOOVER. 
SUPERINTENDENT B. O. SKINNER. 
Mr. C. L. MARTZOLFF. 


Outo History. The popularity of this course, last year, leads 
to our offering it again. No arguments need be offered as to the 
value of such study. The source method will be used as the basis 
of instruction and the salient features of the State’s history will be 
fully covered in the six weeks. Martzolff’s “ Synopsis of Ohio His- 
tory ” will furnish the outline of investigation; credit, 45 hours, 
collegiate. 

CONSTITUTIONAL History, COLLEGIATE. The course offers a study 
of the origin, formation, and ratification of the Constitution of the 
United States, from the sources. Credit of forty-five hours is given 
on the completion of the course. 

Untrep States History Review. This course is specially in- 
tended to be of service to those preparing to take the teachers’ 
examination. Any book may be used, as the work will be taken 
up by topics. Preparatory credit of sixty hours will be given on 
the completion of the course. 

PouiticaL Economy, COLLEGIATE. The two regular terms will be 
given. Ely and Wicker’s “* Political Economy” will be the text. 
Epecial attention will be given to industrial problems of the present 
day. Credit of fifty-two hours will be given on the completion 
of the course. 

Unirep States History, The regular winter term’s 
work will be given. It offers an intensive study of the period from 
1789 to 1860. Hart’s “ Formation of the Union,” and the Manual 
will be the guides to the course. Use will be made daily of the 
sources and the best secondary material. Credit, forty-four hours. 

GENERAL History. At least one class in this subject will be 
offered, and if sufficient demand for it there will be two classes. 
Whether the work will be a general review as a preparation for 
examination or a term’s work in ancient, medieval, or modern his- 
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tory, will depend upon the wishes of those who enroll for this 
subject. 

MeEruops 1x History. This is not a course exhibiting mnemonic 
devices and outlines, that are too frequently misnamed methods. 
It is a library course in which the fundamentals of history teach- 
ing are discussed, based upon the best-known authorities upon the 


_ subject. Three times a week, twenty-two hours, collegiate credit. 


Mopern Evrorean History. This class will use Schwill’s “ His- 
tory of Modern Europe.” The class will be given the work of the 
first term with one term of college credit. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
SUMMER SCHOOL, JULY 5 TO AUGUST 12, 1910. 
HISTORY. 


Tue History or THE RerogMaTION. A survey of the intellectual, 
social and geographical changes known as the Renaissance; the 
economic and ecclesiastical basis for the Protestant revolt; Luther 
and the Reformation in Germany; Calvin and the militant Protest- 
antism of Geneva, the Rhine countries, France and Scotland; the 
Reformation in England; reform and new life in the Catholic 
Church; the independence of the Dutch, and the Thirty years’ War. 
Daily, 10 to 11. Dr. Lincersacn. 

European History Since 1815. Pt. 1. Europe from 1815 to 1870. 
Political settlements after the fall of Napoleon; social and econ- 
omic life to 1850; the reactionary political system; the struggle 
for representative government and national rights as seen in the 
revolutions of 1830 and 1848; the Eastern Question and Russia to 
the Emancipation of the Serfs. 

Pt. II. Contemporary Europe. The economic and social trans- 
formation of Germany, France and Italy since 1870; the growth of 
cities and the problems of municipal life; the rise and progress of 
socialism; the expansion of Europe in Africa and Asia; the Far 
Eastern Question; and the intellectual and scientific progress of the 
last forty years. Daily, 9 to 10. Dr. LInceLBacn. 

Tue Great Histortans. A study of some of the historical writ- 
ings which may be considered as permanent contributions to our 
knowledge of the past and to literature. Such historians will be 
considered as Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, Tacitus, in the ancient 
world, and Gibbon, Grote, Macaulay, von Ranke, Mommsen, Cha- 
teaubriand, Guizot, Michelet, Morley and Parkman in modern times. 
An effort will be made to gain an idea of the personalities of these 
and other historians, their methods of investigation, the present 
value of their work and their place in the development of histor- 
ical knowledge. The work of the class will consist in the reading of 
selected portions of the authors discussed, while the lectures will 
deal with the general points above suggested. Dr. HowLanp. Lee- 
tures and required readings, daily, 9 to 10. 

History or THE Unirep Srares, 1789-1840. The organization of 
the government under the constitution; the rise of political 
parties; the development of national self-consciousness and final 
release from European entanglements, culminating in the War 
of 1812; economic development and the rise of the new democracy ; 
sectional issues and the early history of the slavery controversy; 
the problems of the new West. Discussions, lectures and assigned 
readings. Daily, 10 to 11. Dr. HowLanp. 

Tue Teacuine or History. Professor LINGELBACH and Assist- 
ant Professor HowLanp. This course will take up the discussion 
of problems connected with the teaching of history in secondary 
schools. Certain general subjects bearing on the method and aims 
to be kept in the study of history will be treated in the lectures, 
after which practical questions of class-room work will be consid- 
ered. The course is divided into two parts of three weeks each. 
In the first the illustrations will be drawn from the medieval and 
in the second from the modern period of history. 

Pt. I. The organization of the period; the problem of emphasis 
and omissions; outlines of selected topics; illustrative material; 
oral recitations and the art of questioning; note-books and written 
work. 

Pt. II. Broader divisions of the period; text-book, guides and 
aids; methods of presentation; the question of emphasis and ap- 
proach, with especial reference to the possibility of better explain- 
ing the past by approaching it from a study of contemporaneous 
conditions; the use of newspapers and current literature in this 
connection. 

Lectures, discussions and preparation of outlines by members of 
the class. 


Pennsylvania State College. 
State College, Pennsylvania. 


SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 20 TO JULY 29, 1910. 
HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Proressor P. O. Ray. 


History A. History or ENGLAND SINCE 1688.—A brief outline 
of the results of the Puritan Revolution will be followed by an 
intensive study of the development of cabinet government and the 
modern party system, the growth of the British Empire, the period 
of the American and Napoleonic wars, the era of reform, and some 
discussion of recent and contemporaneous politics. The course is 
intended to be explanatory rather than narrative. Lectures, col- 
lateral reading, oral and written reports. Five hours a week, Mr. 
Ray. 

History B. War ReconsTrRucTION, 1850-1877. The 
immediate causes of the war, the secession movement and the final 
attempts at compromise and conciliation will be reviewed. The 
military history of the war will not be taken up, but only its polit- 
ical and constitutional aspects. Special attention will be given to 
the different plans of reconstruction and to economic conditions. 
Lectures, collateral reading, oral and written reports. Five hours a 
week. Mr. Ray. 

History ©. Civin GoveRNMENT. A study of the beginnings of 
the State and Federal governments, their mutual relations, the 
functions of the different departments, the actual process of legis- 
lation, different types of local government, the development and 
machinery of political parties. Lectures, informal discussions, col- 
lateral reading, oral and written reports, Five hours a week. Mr. 
Ray. 


Summer School of the South 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 
JUNE 21 TO JULY 29, 1910. 


HISTORY, CIVICS, ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


Courses starred are offered in the session of 1910, The instruc- 
tors for this session are as follows: Ancient History, Dr. A. M. 
Wolfson, of the De Witt Clinton High School, New York City; 
European History, Dr. St. George L. Sioussat, professor of history 
and dean of the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn.; English 
History, Dr. John Holladay Latané, professor of history in Wash- 
ington and Lee University; American History and methods in his- 
tory, Professor Charles W. Turner, professor of history and law 
in the University of Tennessee, and Dr. Franklin Lee Riley, profes- 
sor of history, University of Mississippi; Civies, Dr. John Thom 
Holdsworth, of the University of Pittsburgh; Economics and Soci- 
ology, Dr. John Lee Coulter, professor of sociology in the Univers- 
ity of Minnesota. 

This department is under the direction of Dr. Frederick W. 
Moore, professor of history and dean of Vanderbilt University, who 
is on leave of absence for the session of 1910. 

Courses. 

Group I. Anctent History. 

*(1) Oriental and Greek history. 
*(2) Roman history. 


Group II. European History. 
*(1) Western Europe in the Middle ages (fifth to fifteenth 
centuries). 
(2) Western Europe during sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, 
*(3) Western Europe to the Congress of Vienna. 
(4) Western Europe since the Congress of Vienna. 
Group III. History. 
*(1) England to the accession of the Angevins. 
(2) England from the accession of the Angevins to the acces- 
sion of the Tudors. 
(3) England under the Tudors and Stuarts. 
*(4) England in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Group IV. American History. 
*(1) History of the Colonies and of the Revolution. 
(2) The Federal Constitution. (1860.) 
(3) Division and reunion. (1860 to present.) 
*(4) The South in American history. 
*(5) Methods of teaching history, 
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Group V. Civics. 
*(1) Elementary course. Government: 
sity; different types. 
(2) Party organization and management. 
(3) Public questions of the present. 
(4) Municipal government. 
(5) International law. 
Group VI. Economics. 
*(1) Introduction and general survey. 
*(2) Economies as applied to the agricultural industries. Each 
course has thirty hours of work in the school, with outlines and 
directions for home study through the fall and winter. Students 


doing both the work of the school and the home study and standing 
examinations are given credits. 


University of West Virginia. 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Professor Albert Bushnell Hart. of Harvard University, will give 
a special course of five afternoon lectures on “ America in the Far 
East,” and also a series of evening lectures. 

Dr. James Morton Callahan, head of the department of history 
and politics at West Virginia University. offers three regular credit 
courses extending through the term of six weeks (June 20 to July 
30), and alse special lectures and conferences for teachers of his- 
tory and civics in the secondary schools: 

26. THe Unirep States as a Wortp Power: Its DEVELOPMENT 
AND Irs Proptems. A study of the relations of the United States 
to the great drama of world politics, the fundamental principles of 
American foreign policy, and America’s influence in international 
law and diplomacy, as determined or affected by circumstances of 
geography, national character, tradition. economic and social condi- 
tions, and historical development from 1776 to 1909, and as 
reflected in international negotiations, treaties, conventions. con- 
ferences and arbitrations to which the United States has been a 
party. The entire study is developed from the standpoint of the 
living problems of the present. For mature students who are 
familiar with the outlines of American history. One-half course 
credit. 8 a.m.; 4 m. 

29. AMERICAN SoctaL anp Economic History. The story of the 
economic achievements of American people—people whose westward 
expansion, and other changing conditions of environment, con- 
stantly compelled new social and industrial adaptations and pro- 
moted ingenuity and energy of character. The story forms a his- 
torical basis that is essential to a thorough understanding of 
political history and the study of economics. Beginning with the 
exploration and settlement that led to English colonization, the 
student traces the growth and expansion of manufactures, agricul- 
ture, commerce, transportation, population, and labor from the 
simple agricultural communities of the English colonies to the 
complex industrial and commercial organization of to-day. He 
learns how to acquire information which is a necessary preliminary 
for the solution of present-day industrial, financial and commer- 
cial problems. One-half course credit. 9 a.m.; 4 m. 

4. LANDMARKS OF Encoiisn History. A survey of the more 
important periods of English history. and the most significant facts 
of social and economic development in their relation to political and 
institutional history and the interpretation of present conditions. 
An educational study of the enlargement of English life and the 
growth of English institutions. One-half course credit, which may 
be extended to a full course by additional readings. 10 a.m.; 4 m. 

A. SpectaL LecrurRES AND CONFERENCES. On Monday of each 
week, at 11, a course of special lectures on the Makers of the 
Nation—a story of the men who laid the foundations and frame- 
work of the American nation—designed especially for teachers in 
the public schools, will be offered. In these lectures great events 
of American history are grouped around the life stories of great 
leaders and heroes who were the representative men of their periods 
and practical suggestions are given for bringing to students in the 
most concrete way the great milestones, the most picturesque land- 
scapes and the most dramatic movements of American history. 

On Thursdays, at the same hour, a series of studies on special 
subjects, illustrating the development of various phases of Ameri- 
ean history will be presented. 

On Tuesdays «nd Fridays students in the regular history classes, 
and teachers attending other classes in the Summer School, are 
given an opportunity for a conference for the consideration of 


its nature and neces- 
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special topics in connection with regular class work, consultation 
in regard to investigations in state and local history, the discus- 


. sion of the proper materials, tools and methods of historical study 


and instruction, and the inspection of text-books, maps and various 
pedagogical aids and devices necessary or useful for properly- 


equipped teachers of history and civics in the secondary schools. 
(No credit.) 11 a.m.; 4 m. 


University of Wisconsin. 


Madison, Wisconsin. 
SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 25, 1910. 
HISTORY. 


Professors Munro, SELLERY, and some Associate Professor 
WESTERMANN, and Dr. Roor. 


The library equipment in history, taken as a whole, is unequalled 
west of the Alleghenies. 

Courses 1, 2, and 3 are for undergraduates; 4 to 8 for umder- 
graduates and graduates; 9 and 10 for graduates; course 11 is for 
teachers or prospective teachers, 

1. GreEK History TO THE TIME oF ALEXANDER. A broad treat- 
ment of ancient civilization, designed to present a survey of the 
development and interrelation of ancient Oriental and Greek cul- 
ture, as a background for high school teaching in ancient history. 
M., Tu., W., Th., F.. at 9. Two credits. Professor WESTERMANN. 

2. MepievAL History, 1095-1500. A general survey of the his- 
tory of Europe from the Crusades to the end of the Middle Ages, 
with emphasis on the progress of lay society. Corresponds to the 
second semester of history 1. M., Tu., W., Th., F., at 10. Two 
credits. Professor SELLERY. 

3. Tue History or THE UNirep States Since 1830. A survey 
of the political, social, and industrial history from the Jacksonian 
era to the present. Corresponds to the second semester of History 
4. Lectures, collateral reading, and a topic. M., Tu., W., Th.. F., 
at 8. Two credits. Dr. Roor. 

4. Tne Greco-RoMAN WoRLD FroM ALEXANDER TO 100 A.D. The 
spread of Greek civilization under the successors of Alexander, the 
making of the world empire of Rome and its Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion. Planned especially for teachers of ancient history and the 
classics who wish to study the civilization of the Roman Empire 
at the height of its achievement. M., Tu., W., Th., F. at 11. 
credits. Professor WESTERMANN. 

5. MEDIEVAL CIVILIZATION. Education and interests of scholars; 
life of the people, especially as it is illustrated by the literature of 
the age: mainly a study of the “ Twelfth-Century Renaissance.” 
M., Tu., W., Th., F., at 10. Two credits. Professor Munro. 

6. Europe, 1789-1900. The French Revolution and Napoleonic 
Empire; industrial changes; the progress of nationalism and democ- 
racy; an outline of the history of the century. M., Tu., W., Th., 
F., at 11. Two credits. Professor SELLERY. 

7. History or THE West Since 1830. The process of westward 
advance into the geographic provinces, the adjustment of society 
to the new conditions, and the political and social influences result- 
ing therefrom upon the nation. Selected topies, studied by lectures, 
collateral reading, and topical reports. M., Tu., W., Th., F., at 9. 
Two credits. Professor TURNER. 

8. THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. A discussion of the causes of 
colonial opposition to the English imperial system and of the 
process of revolt, followed by a study of the formation of state 
governments, of the establishment and operation of the confed- 
eration, and of the work of framing the constitution. M., Tu., 
W.. Th., F., at 10. Two credits. Dr. Roor. 

9. INTRODUCTORY Seminary. An introduction, intended to famil- 
iarize the students with the most important guides and methods; 
elementary problems in historical method and criticism, adapted 
to the individual members of the class. Tu., Th., at 12, with a 
third hour to be arranged. One credit. Professor Munro. 

10. SEMINARY IN THE Economic anp Soctan History or THE 
Unirep STATES DURING VAN BUREN’s ADMINISTRATION. A research 
course designed to afford training in methods of investigation, and 
to introduce the student to the material on the western movement, 
particularly on its economic and social side, during the decade. 
M., Tu., W., Th., F., at 8. Two credits. Professor TURNER. 

11. TEACHERS’ Course. Conferences on the problems of high- 
school work; text-books, their merits and defects; how supple- 
mentary reading, sources, map-making, etc., can be advantageously 
used; lessons to be learned from foreign experience. M., W., F., 
at 12. One credit. Professor Munro. 


(To be continued in May Number.) 
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Officers of associations are requested to 
send notices of meetings to W. H. Cushing, 
South Framingham, Mass., as long before 
the date of meeting as possible. 

AMERICAN HisToricAL ASSOCIATION.— 
December 27, 1910, at Ind’anapolis, Ind. 

InpIANA.—History Section of the State 
Teachers’ Association, April 29-30, 1910, at 
Indianapolis. 

Mippte TENNESSEE PrePARATORY SCHOOL 
CONFERENCE.—May, at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. Nashville, Tenn. 

Missourt Hisrory TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TIeN.—May 14, at Kirksville. 

Mississippr ASSOCIATION OF HISTORY 
Treacners.—April 30, at Meridian, Miss. 

Neeraska History TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION.—First week in April, at Lincoln. 

New ENGLAND History TEAcuEeRS’ Asso- 
cratTion.—April 16, at Boston, Mass. 

Nortu Centrat History Teacuers’ As- 
socraTion.—April 1-2, at Chicago. 

CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION THE 
Sourn.—April 6-8, at Little Rock, Ark. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE Wo- 
mEN.—April 6-8, at Little Rock, Ark. 


PILGRIM FATHERS’ MEMORIAL. 


In commemoration of the approaching 
tercentenary of the sailing of the May- 
flower and the founding of New England, 
it is proposed to erect in Southampton, 
England, an appropriate memorial to the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

Southampton has many points of interest 
for the lover of the Pilgrims. It was there 
that the Pilgrims waited for ten days, 
August 5th to August 15th, 1620, while the 
repairs to the sister ship Specdicell were 
effected. In the words of the committee, 
“We may picture the little company of just 
over one hundred pilgrims spending those 
ten days gazing upon the gates and wall of 
old Southampton, walking upon its quays. 
threading their way through its narrow 
streets, and taking a last farewell of the 


mother country, love of which had 
brought them from foreign exile and was 
leading them to risk unknown dangers 


beyond the seas.” 

The proposed monument is pictured upon 
another page of this issue. The patrons 
are: Sir G. E, Cooper, Bart., J.P.; C. G. 
Montefiore, Esq., M.A., J.P.; Sir William 
W. Portal, Bart, M.A., D.L., J.P., F.S.A.; 
the Right Hon. Lord Swaythling, J.P. 

A provisional committee has been formed, 
composed of fifty-two persons, with the 
following organization: The Mayor of 
Southampton (Alderman C. J. Sharp), 
chairman; ex-Mayor of Southampton 
(Councillor R. G. Oakley), honorary treas- 
urer; Dr. F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Hartley Uni- 
versity College, Southampton, honorary sec- 
retary for America; Rev. John Heath, 17 
Wilton Avenue. Southampton, honorary 
secretary for England. 
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UNION VS. INDEPENDENCE. 


A situation exists in the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland which is par- 
alleled in State teachers’ associations in 
many parts of the country. The associa- 
tion was formed to advance the mutual 
interests of the colleges and preparatory 
schools within the district. Under its 
stimulus many topics concerning both 
classes of institutions were discussed and 
so much interest was awakened that sub- 
ordinate associations were formed for the 
consideration of mathematics, the classics, 
and history. In time these new societies 
attracted to themselves much of the inter- 
est of the parent body, so that to-day the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools finds its field narrowed to the dis- 
cussion of the relation of the two classes 
of institutions to each other, and to the con- 
sideration of topics of an administrative 
nature. 

The history of this association is not dif- 
ferent from that of many others. All over 
the country associations are 
splitting up into groups of men and women 
who are interested in the teaching of some 
specific subject. The general meetings are 
the oceasion for formal orations and ad- 
dresses upon any well-worn public topic, or 
for the consideration of purely administra- 
tive problems. The sectional meetings are 
the ones in which the most interest is 
shown, in which the most valuable confer- 


teachers’ 


ence is gained, and which best cement 
together the body of teachers, The sec- 


tional meetings show a growing sense of 
individuality, and they are perfecting or- 
ganizations independently of the usual 
State teachers’ associations. 

In the case of the Middle States Associa- 
tion, it was unfortunate that a time of the 
year and place of meeting were set for the 
history different 


The result has 


teachers’ meeting from 
that of the parent society. 
been that the history teachers rarely attend 
the meetings of the general body unless 
their particular topic is to be discussed, 
which cannot be often. 

Perhaps the experience of the American 
Historical Association and of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
will be of value to other organizations of 
teachers. The same tendency to split into 
smaller groups is seen in these two great 
discour- 


national societies, but instead of 


aging such a tendency, the management 
has tried to foster it. The saving feature 
for the central organization has been the 
fact that all the meetings have been held 
at one time and place, and that all the sub- 
ordinate groups may codperate in certain 
general meetings. It will be well for local 
teachers’ associations to keep in mind the 
experience of the Middle States Association 
on the one hand, and of the two national 


associations on the other hand. 


The Year 1909 im Iblistory 


BY JOHN HAYNES, PH.D., DORCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Article II]. Lloyd-George’s Proposed British Budget* 


The presentation of the budget for 1909 
by David Lloyd-George, the British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and its subsequent 
rejection late in the year by the House of 
Lords has brought before the United King- 
dom two questions of tremendous import- 
ance to the future welfare of her people. 
Shall taxation be imposed on those best 
able to bear it or shall it be so levied as 
to favor the landlord class and make the 
necessaries of life more difficult of attain- 
ment by the people at large? Shall the 
House of Lords be permitted constantly to 
thwart needed reforms, no matter how 
essential to the country? The _ present 
article will be devoted to the first of these 
questions. 

Though the land system of the British 
Isles is abominable, her system of taxation 
is one of the fairest in the world. The 
revenues of the central government come 
chiefly from non-protective customs duties, 
excise taxes, the income tax, stamp taxes, 
and death duties (inheritance taxes). All 
incomes of £160 or over are subject to tax- 
ation. During the year ending March 31, 
1908. about one-eleventh of the total rev- 
enue from the taxes of the central govern- 
ment was distributed as “ grants-in-aid” to 
local governments. The money raised by 
taxation in the local divisions comes from 
“rates,” which are collected usually from 
the oceupier in proportion to the rent he 
pays. In the long run it makes very little 
difference whether the occupier or the 
owner pays. In either case according to 
economic law the incidence of the tax on 
the land is on the landlord, and upon the 
buildings and other improvements is upon 
the tenant. Great Britain happily knows 
nothing of the evils of our general prop- 
erty tax, nor of the double taxation which 
we attempt to enforce, but which we suc- 
ceed in imposing only on the very conscien- 
tious and those not in a position to evade 
the law. She is also fortunate in having 
no constitutional limitations on the taxing 
power of the general government. 

Owing to increased naval expenditures in- 
cident to maintaining the “ two-power” 
standard and the cost of old-age pensions, 
which began January 1, 1909, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to devise a method of in- 
creasing the national income. The Budget 
of 1909 was the answer of the Liberals to 
this problem. No new taxes are laid upon 
articles of consumption except liquors and 
tobacco. The income tax is diminished on 
small incomes and increased on large ones, 
the just principle of the “ progressive ” 
tax, which was already recognized in the 
law, being carried much farther. The prin- 
ciple of progression is also extended in the 


*The situation in Great Britain will be further 
treated in the May number of the Magazine. 


case of the death duties. It is hoped that 
this will have the effect of causing owners 
of great estates to break up their holdings. 
The cost of liquor licenses is increased with 
the hope of decreasing the number of places 
where alcoholic beverages are sold. But the 
vital part of the proposal which has 
aroused the most tremendous opposition is 
the new burden placed upon landlords. This 
embraces four new taxes. ; 

The first of these is a tax of twenty -per 
cent. upon what economists call the “ un- 
earned inerement ” in land values; that is, 
the value which comes to land from the 
growth of population and industry in its 
vicinity. This tax is to be collected when 
the land is sold, changes hands by death, 
or is leased, and in the case of corporations 
once in every fifteen years. As a part of 
this scheme as well as for the purpose of 
levying the second kind of tax. it is neces- 
sary to have an official valuation of all the 
land in the British Isles, The record of 
these “site values” will constitute what 
has been aptly called a second Domesday 
Book. Such a record will tell the British 
people just what the value of this great 
natural resource is and by whom it is now 
held, 

The second tax is upon undeveloped land. 
To an American it seems strange that 
unused land and buildings should be un- 
taxed, but such is the practice in the 
United Kingdom. This tends to favor spec- 
ulation and keeps the land from becoming 
useful to society. The amount of the pro- 
posed tax is about two-fifths of one per 
cent. of its value, a very moderate tax 
indeed, compared, for instance, to one of 
1.65 per cent. upon a vacant lot in the city 
of Boston. Agricultural land is exempt 
froin this tax, as well as that on the un- 
earned increment. 

Third, there is to be a tax of ten per 
cent. upon the benefit accruing to the land 
owner at the expiration of a lease. In 
Great Britain the system of leasing land 
for long terms is almost universal. At the 
end of the term according to most leases 
all buildings and improvements belong to 
the landlord, and if the tenant wishes to 
renew the lease he must pay a fine or 
premium in addition to an increased rent. 
“The tenant takes all the risk, does all the 
work, expends all the effort, thought, and 
capital, while the landlord sits still, re- 
ceives the income, and in the end opens his 
granaries to harvest the augmented value.” 

The- fourth tax is one of five per cent. 
on the amount of royalties received by the 
landlord for the use of mines on h’s land. 

For a century and a half after the Con- 
quest the entire revenue of England was 
derived from the land. From that time on- 
ward the landlord class, who have been the 


real governing power, have relieved them- 
selves of one burden after another, have 
appropriated the common lands, the heri- 
tage of all the people, without compensa- 
tion, and even saddled the Corn Laws upon 
the country for their own benefit. The 
only real reverse they have suffered was in 
the repeal of these laws. The proposals of 
Lloyd-George are in the direction of making 
the privileged class again bear part of the 
burdens they have thrown off. Besides, 
they are in line with the best economic 
thought of the time and of recent progres- 
sive legislation elsewhere. 

The Conservatives attack these proposals 
as socialistic, which they certainly are not, 
unless their own proposal is also socialistic. 
They do not contemplate government own- 
ership or any extension of government 
management of industry, Instead of these 
taxes the Conservatives propose to establish 
a “ protective” tariff, a change which they 
call “tariff reform.” They do not enter 
into details as to what will be taxed or 
how heavily, nor do they explain how they 
can levy such taxes without raising the 
cost of living and benefiting the landlords. 
Yet it must be confessed that the absolute 
free-trade policy of the country leaves her 
products open to unfair competition in the 
form of “dumping.” This is the selling 
by tariff-protected concerns of other coun-. 
tries—commonly American trusts—of their 
surplus products at prices lower than those 
at which they could sell their entire output. 
A law to remedy this particular evil would 
certainly be desirable if it could be devised. 
But we may be sure that any establishment 
of a general “ protective” system will make 
life harder for those who have to earn their 
living, will stimulate the emigration of 
enterprising citizens and weaken the finan- 
cial and consequently the military and 
naval strength of the country. 


HISTORICAL WALL PICTURES. 
(Continued from page 171.) 


Isle of Wight; (9) Charles I appearing in 
the House of Commons to arrest the five 
members; (10) the death of Wolfe before 
Quebec; (11) the battle of Trafalgar, and 
(12) a scene in Portsmouth Harbor, 1909— 
the Dreadnought alongside of Nelson’s old 
flagship, the Victory. 

We trust that these attractive historical 
pictures will command a large sale among 
teachers of history who wish to arouse in 
younger children an interest in their sub- 
ject. 

{Longman’s Historical Wall Pictures, re- 
produced from paintings by H. J. Ford, 80 
cents net each; complete set of twelve in 
portfolio, $10.50 net. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co.]_ F. J. C. H. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEMS OF 


RECONSTRUCTION. 


I. The Statement of the Problem—lIts 


Threefold Basis. 

A. The Reéstablishment of Normal 
Peaceful Conditions. 

B. The Passage of the Negro from 
Slavery to Political Freedom. 

C. The Reéstablishment of Normal 
Relations between the Southern 
States and the Union. 


II. The Reéstablishment of Normal Peace- 


ful Conditions. 
A. Dispersal of the Armies. 


1. Union forces reduced from 1,000,- 
000 men in April, 1865, to 200,000 
in November. 

2. Thirteen and one-half million dol- 

lars’ worth of supplies disposed 
of. 

3. Twenty-five thousand buildings 
vacated and ordered sold. 

4. Eighty-four thousand wage earn- 
ers in war department discharged. 

5. Confederate: forces completely 
disbanded. 

6. No economic evils resulted. 


B. Curtailment of the Power of the 

Executive. 

1. Martial law suspended in the 
North. 

2. Arbitrary arrests and imprison- 
ments discontinued. 

8. Restoration of the Writ of 
Habeas Corpus. 

4. Reéstablishment of the regular 
judicial authority—The Miliken 
Case. 


C. Financial Readjustment. 


1. Reduction of the taxes. 

a. Internal revenue taxes re- 
pealed, except the tax on to- 
bacco and spirituous liquors. 

b. Vain attempt to reduce the 
import taxes. 

2. Readjustment, refunding, and re- 
duction of the debt of three bil- 
lion. 

3. The struggle over the Legal Ten- 
ders. 

a. Act of 66 authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to re- 
deem them—eighty million 
retired. 

b. Act of ’66 repealed, February, 
68. 

e. The Supreme Court decisions. 

d. Act of ’75 authorizing resump- 
tion of specie payment after 
January Ist, 1879. 


D. Industrial Reconstruction. 
1. New enterprises in the North. 
a. Transcontinental and_ trunk- 
line railroads. 


b. The great industrial corpora- 
tions, e. g., the Standard Oil 
Company. 

2. The “ New South.” 

a. Abandonment of the planta- 
tion system. 

b. New mining ‘and manufactur- 
ing interests. 


E. Foreign Affairs. 


1. Relations with France—the Mex- 
ican incident. 

2. Relations with England—the Ad- 
justment of the “Alabama 
Claims.” 

3. Relations with Russia—the pur- 
chase of Alaska. 


. The Passage of the Negro from Slavery 
to Political Fredom. 
A. Slavery in ‘61. 


1. In the District of Columbia and 
in the Territories. 

2. In the Border States. 

3. In the States of the Confederacy. 


. Method of Abolition, 


1. Congressional action. 

a. Slaves emancipated in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, April, ’62. 

b. Slavery abolished in all Terri- 
tories, despite the Dred Scott 
Decision, June, *62. 

2. Executive action. 

a. Action of the military com- 
manders—Butler, Frémont, and 
Hunter. 

b. The Emancipation Proclama- 
tions, September 22, °62, and 
January 1, ’63. 

ce. Were these acts constitutional? 

3. State action. 
a. West Virginia’s new constitu- 


tion, 62. 

b. Missouri’s constitutional ordi- 
nance, ’62. 

ce. Maryland’s new constitution, 
64 


4. The Thirteenth Amendment, De- 

cember i8. ’65. 

a. Established the validity of the 
Acts of Congress and of the 
President. 

b. Abolished slavery in Kentucky 
and Delaware, the only parts 
of the United States where it 
still existed. 


. The Care of the Freedman. 


1. The Freedman’s Bureau, estab- 
lished by Congress, ’65. 

2. Action of the Southern Legisla- 
ture—the “ Black Codes.” 

3. The Civil Rights Act and the New 
Freedman’s Bureau, ’66. 


. The Fourteenth Amendment, July 


28, ’68. 

1. Reasons for its proposal. 

2. Method of its adoption. 

3. What it accomplished for the 
Negro. 
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E. The Fifteenth Amendment, March 


30th, 


. The Failure of the Last Two Amend- 


ments. 
1. The “Slaughter House Cases.” 
2. Subsequent “Jim Crow” legisla- 
tion, 
3. Action by which the negroes have 
been deprived of the suffrage. 
a. Moral and physical intimida- 
tion of voters. 
b. “Grandfather Clauses” in the 
new Southern constitutions. 


. The Reéstablishment of Normal Rela- 
tions between the Southern States and 
the Union. 


A. The three Theories of Reconstruc- 


tion, 

1. The “ Presidential Theory.” 

2. The “ Forfeited Rights Theory.” 

3. The “Conquered Provinces The- 
ory.” 


B. Presidential Action. 


1. Lineoln’s Amnesty Proclamation, 

December, ’63. 

a. Loyal relations temporarily 
reéstablished in Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, and Tennessee, ’64. 

2. Johnson’s Amnesty Proclamation, 

July, 

a. The other Southern States, ex- 
cept Texas, reéstablish rela- 
tions with the Central Govern- 
ment, 


. The Presidential Action rejected by 


Congress. 

1. Representatives from all South- 
ern States refused admission to 
Congress, December, *65. 

2. Reasons for this. 

a. Feeling that the President had 
exceeded his power. 

b. Personality of Johnson. 

ce. The feeling against the South- 
ern “rebels.” 

d. Fear that the Democrats would 
gain control of the government. 

e. The “Black Codes” and the 
New Orleans riots. 


. Congressional Reconstruction. 


1. The personality of Thaddeus Ste- 
vens and of Charles Sumner. 
2. The delay from March, ’66, to 

March, ’67. 

3. Readmission of Tennessee, July, 

66. 

4. The Reconstruction Act, March, 

67. 

a. Southern States divided into 
five military districts. 

b. Registration of voters by the 
military governors—the “ iron- 
elad oath.” 

ce. New constitutions to be 
adopted and new state govern- 
ments to be established. 
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d. Constitutions to be submitted 
to Congress for approval. 

e. Ratification of the Fourteenth 
Amendment compulsory. 

f. Readmission to the Union to 
follow compliance with these 
conditions. 


E. The Process of Reconstruction, ’67- 

"70. 

1. The rule of the military govern- 
ors. 

2. “ Carpet-bag ” government—an 
orgy of vicious legislation and 
unexampled corruption. 

3. The readmission of the ten states 
to the Union. 

F. The Failure of Congressional Recon- 
struction. 

1. The necessary “Force Bills” of 
70 and 


The Overthrow of the Republic. 


We commonly and carelessly speak of the 
Roman Republic as having been overthrown 
under Julius Cesar and Augustus. But 
like many other common impressions it is 
hardly correct. For the republic had died 
before they came upon the scene. The 
preceding article showed the dreadful social, 
economic and governmental conditions that 
obtained in the age just before them. In 
that age the republic committed suicide. 
Neither of these men killed it. 

It will be well for the teacher to have in 
mind a true conception of the work of 
these two great men. The young pupils 
of the secondary school may not be able to 
grasp the situation as the teacher should. 
But the instruction of the latter will be 
more fruitful if he has in mind the great 
sweep of things toward the close of the 
century just before the Christian era. 


The Need of the Strong Man. 


Conditions had become intolerable. The 
old system, in unworthy hands, had be- 
come useless—its working a miserable fail- 
ure, bringing only wretchedness to Rome, 
to Italy, to the provinces. At such times 
the strong man is necessary and inevitable: 
as in England under Cromwell; in France 
under Napoleon. In Rome his emergence 
was slower. It took time to develop a 
Cesar. The two Gracchi had shot their 
bow and failed. Marius came upon the 
scene and more strongly presaged the one- 
man power in his repeated consulships. By 
a reaction Sulla came into the ascendancy, 
and for a time it seemed as if aristocracy 
was to ride roughshod over all popular 
rights. But Sulla’s wicked selfishness and 
cruelty doomed his work to failure. His 
assumption of the dictatorship, however, 
pointed the way to a method by which one 
man, without too much disturbing the old 
constitution, could assume power. 


2. The overthrow of the “ Carpet- 
baggers,” °70-’77. 

3. The establishment of the “ Solid 
South.” 

V. Bibliography. 
A. General Accounts of the Period. 

1. Rhodes, “ History of the United 
States from the Compromise of 
1850.” 

2. Dunning, “ Reconstruction, Politi- 
cal and Economic.” 

3. Dunning, “ Civil War and Recon- 
struction.” 

4. Burgess, “ Reconstruction and the 
Constitution.” 


B. Special Accounts Covering Certain 
States and Regions. 


1. Fleming, “ Civil War and Recon- 
struction in Alabama.” 


And here comes in a word of caution to 
the student and teacher. We must be on 
our guard against reading into certain 
titles of this period a modern meaning. 
Take the term “dictator,” for instance. 
With us of the modern world it means a 
Zelaya, a Castro, a Diaz. To the Roman 
it was nothing at all so arbitrary. The dic- 
tatorship was an old and well-known for- 
mula of government in an emergency. It 
was quite in accord with Roman precedent 
to give one man the power and responsibil- 
ity in a crisis. Sulla merely used an old 
office, with an extension of its tenure, to 
further his own ends. But he gave the 
hint to his mighty successor, Julius Cesar. 


Czsar—His Career, Methods and Services. 


Julius was the first man to bring any 
order out of the welter of chaos. Our young 
people think of him mainly as the great 
conqueror and ruler. His military exploits 
and his extensive power seem to exhaust 
the common imagination, But there is a 
larger study of him that is well worth 
while. Leaving to one side the story of his 
rise to power, as commonly and well 
enough understood, we may then go on to 
ask under what forms he held and admin- 
istered this power, and what he did with it. 

For one thing it may be accepted as true 
that he did not deliberately purpose to over- 
throw the republic. He recognized the fact 
that the strong man was needed, and that 
he was the strong man. That he was de- 
sirous of power, and proud of power, need 
not be denied. But he was conservative 
rather than revolutionary. And he took 
pains to disguise the one-man power under 
as seemly names as possible. He took the 
old republican titles from time to time— 
becoming consul, dictator, pontifex maxi- 
mus, tribune and chief of the senate. The 
title “imperator,” applied by a victorious 
Roman army to their general, was made his 
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2. Garner, “ Reconstruction in Mis- 
sissippi.” 

3. Reynolds, “Reconstruction in 
South Carolina.” 

4. For others, see Dunning, “ Recon- 
struction,” pp. 352, ff. 

C. Biographies, Memoirs, ete. 

1. Blaine, “Twenty Years in Con- 
gress.” 

2. McCulloch, “Men and Measures 
of a Half Century.” 

3. Sherman, “ Recollections of Forty 
Years.” 

4. For others, see Dunning, “ Recon- 
struction,” pp. 348, ff. 

D. Sources. 

1. Macdonald, 
1861-1898.” 

2. Fleming, “ Documentary History 
of Reconstruction.” 
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official designation. And here comes in 
another frequent mistake caused by read- 
ing modern meaning into an old word. We 
translate “imperator” by “emperor.” It 
is true enough that emperor is the formal 
translation of the word imperator. But our 
idea of an emperor is vastly different from 
Cesar’s or that of his contemporaries. The 
word with us brings to mind at once:a 
haughty Hohenzollern, or Romanoff, or 
Hapsburg, with what we call imperial sur- 
roundings and with claims of divine and 
hereditary right. No such notions sur- 
rounded the title for centuries after Cesar. 
As imperator he was simply the commander 
of the Roman armies. The present impli- 
cations of the title emperor are all of much 
later growth. Certainly he used the posi- 
tion and the title to veil his mastership. 
But the position and the mastership were 
inevitable. 

Cesar’s constructive services and the 
worthy plans which his murder cut short. 
deserve attention. We are too likely to 
forget these, just as we are to forget 
somewhat similar services of Napoleon. His 
repression of overweening aristocracy, his 
opening of colonies, his reform of land laws 
and of taxation, his extension of citizenship, 
and reduction of the unworthy pauperism 
of the Roman populace, were statesmanlike 
proceedings. Moreover, his reform of the 
calendar; his plans for the systematizing of 
the law; for draining the Pontine marshes; 
for cutting through the isthmus of Corinth; 
for the furtherance of public education, all 
bespeak the master mind. Beside him such 
men as Sulla and Marius are but a stench, 


and his nephew, Augustus, a cold and crafty, 
if able, schemer. 


Augustus and His Methods. 


Octavius has just been characterized. Of 
much less heroic mold than his great uncle, 
he was fortunate to have Cesar’s founda- 
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tions on which to build, and wise enough to 
follow in the main the lines laid out by 
his predecessor. More consciously, however, 
than Caesar, he endeavored to make secure 
the one-man power. And his guile lay in 
the fact that he so studiously concealed that 
power. It is most instructive to read in 
his great autobiographic epitaph his state- 
ment of his policies. The Monumentum 
Ancyranum* may well be taken as not 
wholly sincere, but this apology for his life 
shows his: method clearly. He took endless 
pains to avoid the assumption of what we 
should call imperial power or splendor. He 
says: “I accepted the proffer of no office 
which was contrary to the customs of the 
country.” He did not become perpetual 
imperaior like his uncle, but twenty-one 
times was so acclaimed by his armies. He 
refused the dictatorship. Several times he 
accepted an election to the consulship, 
always with a regular colleague. But the 
one power which made him supreme was 
given when he was invested with the per- 
petual power of a tribune. Note the demo- 
eratic form of the title. But of this be- 

* English Translation by William Fairley, in Univer- 


sity of Penna. Translations and Reprints, Vol. VI. 
A. E. M. 


stowal Tacitus writes: “ That specious title, 
importing nothing less than sovereign 
power, was invented by Augustus at a time 
when the name of king or dictator was not 
only unconstitutional but universally de- 
tested. And yet a new name was wanted 
to overtop the magistrates and the forms 
of the constitution.” (Annals III, 56.) 
Section 34 of the Monumentum is worth 
quoting. “In my sixth and seventh con- 
sulships, when I had put an end to the 


‘eivil wars, after having obtained complete 


control of affairs by universal consent, I 
transferred the commonwealth from my own 
dominion to the authority of the senate 
and the Roman people. In return for this 
favor on my part I received by decree of 
the senate the title Augustus, the door- 
posts of my house were publicly decked 
with laurels, a civic crown was fixed above 
my door, and in the Julian Curia was 
placed a golden shield, which, by its inscrip- 
tion, bore witness that it was given to me 
by the senate and the Roman people on ac- 
count of my valor, clemency, justice and 
piety. After that time I excelled all others 
in dignity, but of power I held no more 
than those also held who were my 
leagues in any magistracy.” 


eol- 
So the record 
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Vil. FROM WILLIAM III TO GEORGE 
III. WILLIAM AND MARY. 


There hangs in my study an old print 
of William, Prince of Orange, later, by the 
grace of God and of the English people. King 
of England. He was not a man to inspire 
sentiment such as the peculiar soc'al grace 
of the Stuarts inspired in the loyal high- 
landers for so long. Cold, silent, reserved— 
yet withal a pleasant contrast, he seems 
to me, to these same Stuarts; a strong 
man, a great soldier, a great statesman, 
steering his course steadily among a strange 
unfriendly people, a man of feeble frame 
but of heroic mind, such was the first con- 
stitutional sovereign of England, the signer 
of the Bill of Rights. The reign of William 
and Mary, as I rather like to call it 
(though Mary left her husband to his lonely 
course before the reign was half over) 
stands out from among the succession of 
English reigns with a certain distinctness, 
bounded as it is by tne Bill of Rights and 
the War of the Spanish Succession, nota- 
ble as it is as the first. constitutional reign, 
full of the beginnings of great institutions. 

For in this reign not only were the 
anchors of parliamentary independence and 
of personal rights well embedded in the 
Bill of Rights, but the cabinet really began 
to take definite shape and to become the 
organ of party rule (1694), while in the 
same year (1694) the modern system of 
national financial management began with 
the founding of the Bank of England. The 
great act of 1689 of course sticks to the 
now nearly  five-hundred-year-old point 


about taxation, but it goes much further 
even than the Petition of Right in its safe- 
guarding of parliament and people—the 
fruit, of course, of the two revolutions. 
It is the free elections, free debate and 
frequent meetings for the commons and the 
rights of petition and of bearing arms for 
the people at large that mark the onward 
step in this “third pillar of the British 
Constitution.” As for the significance of 
the “Whig Junto,” in making the cabinet 
the organ and leader of the dominant party, 
and the enormous change involved in Mon- 
tague’s great institution of a central bank, 
these may be pointed out as prominent 
landmarks, even if their full explanation 
may hardly be undertaken at the school 
stage. It is an interesting fact that our 
own Monetary Commission in its exhaust- 
ive study of old-world financial systems, 
has recently made a special examination of 
the Bank of England, although with the 
enormous development of finance, the mod- 
ern idea of a central bank, a “bank for 
banks,” is as the oak to the acorn in com- 
parison with the early Bank of England. 


Tke Two Wars of Succession. 

Entirely different in everything except in 
name, that one similarity in these two wars 
proves no small stumbling block to the 
beginner. So it you and 
students not only of history but of stum- 
bling blocks, to make the War of the Span- 
ish Succession and the War of the Austrian 
unmixable and uninterchange- 
able in mind of the class, This we do by 
a hammering in of dates, a remorseless repe- 


behooves me, 


Succession, 
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runs. But the August was the real mas- 
ter. And his services, while not so noble 
and philanthropic as those of Julius, were 
nevertheless of vast account. For peace— 
the Augustan peace—settled down upon a 
weary world; art and letters flourished as 
never before in Rome; and the European 
world was prepared to enter upon a new 
phase of its development. The republic 
lived on in name and theory, but in fact 
monarchy had come. For two hundred years 
the fiction was kept up in a way; and in 
those two centuries, spite of the odiousness 
of a Caligula, a Nero and their like, the 
Roman lands saw order and prosperity such 
as no part of the world had before dreamed 
of. The time was still a millennium and a 
half away before the genuine republic could 
come, 


A Modern Discovery. 


The representative system of govern- 
ment, possible alike under a limited mon- 
archy and a republic, was utterly unknown 
in this ancient period; and to its lack may 
be traced some of the causes of the later 
failure of the Roman system. This lack 
may well be brought to tne attention of 
our classes. 
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tition of the so different (except that they 
both were involved in successions to the 
throne) causes, and an equally remorseless 
requirement of the “leading facts” of 
each. The great and ignoble figure of Marl- 
borough alone, if you can get him and keep 
him in his place, ought to distinguish the 
War of the Spanish Succession from the 
struggle which had no such figure. Never- 
theless, be not over sanguine, with all your 
art you shall do well, fellow-instructor if 
you have only one or two who do commit 
this confusion! The Treaty of Utrecht 
helps to fix the earlier war, if one can only 
fix it to that war! As the first of the 
series of treaties of the eighteenth century, 
for which college examiners have a decided 
appetite, it has a value not only as a war 
finisher but as an empire beginner. Eng- 
land’s great colonial empire really grew up 
in this century, and it grew largely out of 
the agreements at Utrecht in 1713 and at 
Paris in 1763. At Paris in 1783 it had a 
set back, but that was by no means an un- 
mixed evil, as even Englishmen concede. 
The Early Georges. 

Just who George I was and how in the 
world this rather amusing German gentle- 
man became king of England usually inter- 
ests a class if the why and wherefore are 
not made too repellant. A little genealogy 
will go a long way with most boys and girls, 
so let us be chary of it. But we may safely 
start with the statement chat George I was 
the great-grandson of James I. From that 
it is not hard to work back from his 
mother Sophia to his grandmother Eliza- 
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beth and so back to the Stuarts. The way 
in which this line, so German on the 
paternal side, came back to England has 
probably been touched on already when we 
came to the Act of Settlement in 1701, so 
that we may go back to it at this point 
almost as to an old friend. Those who 
can't will have to be introduced all over 
again, of course. 

The benefits conferred on England through 
the weaknesses of the Georges are among 
the inscrutable things of history—‘so 
God fulfils himself in many ways.” If 
George I had been a wise, sagacious, well- 
informed and enlightened monarch would 
the institution known as the Cabinet have 
grown into the practical headship of the 
Government? Would the line of prime min- 
isters have been begun by the great Sir 
Robert Walpole? Would Walpole have re- 
mained in power so long had George IT 
been less insignificant? Would the colo- 
nies have become the United States of 
America if George III had been less “ pig- 
headed”? I do not say that these are 
intrinsically profitable or important ques- 
tions. I do say that they arouse interest 
and discussion in the class-room which are 
worth while. 

There is much difference of opinion about 
the greatness of Walpole. He was un- 
doubtedly great--with limitations. Green 
paints a vivid picture of him, perhaps is a 
little hard on him. He was no idealist, yet 
for his day he was not so conscienceless 
as some would aver. Whatever his faults 
he was a parliamentary leader, and his 
management of financial matters showed 
true statesmanship. 


the 


THE FALL OF NAPOLEON AND THE 
CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 

These two phases of the Napoleonic epoch 
are in their very nature cjosely connected. 
The steps which mark the decline of Napo- 
leon’s power are usually not presented in 
the text-book with the same detail or dis- 
tinctness as those which mark his earlier 
career. When questioned as to his over- 
throw a class inevitably recounts the cir- 
stances connected with the return from 
Elba and the battle of Waterloo. The 
arrangements made by the Congress of 
Vienna, overshadowing as they do the 
events which immediately precede them, 
tend to minimize the importance of the 
closing scenes in the life drama of the 
great conqueror; and yet one great desid- 
eratum in presenting this epoch is that the 
student shall be able to trace the rise of 
Napoleon, and to follow step by step his 
various activities until his final overthrow 
on the field of Waterloo. 

“The Drama of Defeat.” 

Seignobos is one of the very few writers 
who traces step by step the circumstances 
which compassed the ruin of the Child of 


"pending ruin. 


Social Conditions. 

The low ebb of morality in England in 
the early eighteenth century can hardly be 
painted in its blackest colors in the school 
room, but it can be made black enough to 
indicate how evil the times were—the 
prevalence of drunkenness and its attend- 
ant vices, the general ignorance and rude- 
ness of life. the worldliness of the church. 
I believe that the gaining of a perspective 
is one of the great values of historical 
knowledge. It teaches a discriminating 
judgment of our own time and shows the 
opening mind more than any other single 
thing how “the great world spins forever 
down the ringing grooves of change.” Such 
a perspective can only be gained by some 
definite impressions of the conditions of tife 
from century to century. 
so near 


In this century, 
own time, the sources of 
knowledge are plentiful and the contrast is 
therefore the sharper. 


our 


As usual, when the times grow very evil, 
a reaction sets in. The Methodist move- 
ment became a mighty force not only for 
direct good in itself, but as a vivifier of 
the worldly established church. Consider- 
ing its influence on the nation it is surely 
worthy of rather more emphasis than many 
text-books give it, and the figure of John 
Wesley should be reckoned one of the im- 
portant figures of the century. The recent 
celebration of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of John Wesley’s birth was the ocea- 
sion of much writing on this subject. The 
life of the indomitable young university 
man with its wholesome zeal and its mag- 
nificent vitality and vigor may be sketched 
to the class in a way to arouse. 


Destiny. Five acts constitute this “drama 
of defeat.” The first closes with the retreat 
from Moscow; the second with the com- 
bination of the four great powers, England, 
Prussia, Russia and Austria, consummated 
on the 10th of August, 1813, by the en- 
trance of Austria into the coalition; the 
third with the destruction of his power in 


Germany by the detachment of his German 


allies; the fourth with the loss of Germany 
at the battle of Leipsic; and the final 
catastrophe follows his refusal of the terms 
offered at Chatillon; and the curtain falls 
on the dramatic scene at Fontainbleau.* 
The Treaties of Tilsit, concluded in 1807, 
really mark the acme ,of Napoleon’s power. 


_In the events which follow are to be de- 


tected the premonitory symptoms of im- 
His efforts to break the 
power of England by the continental sys- 
tem, which prompted the seizure of Por- 
tugal and Spain and occasioned the rupture 
with his quondam friend and admirer, 
Alexander I of Russia, presaged only the 
disasters which were to come. This effort 


*Seignobos, History of Contemporary Civilization, 
pp. 186-190. 
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General Notes. 

The largest mine tor material on this 
period is Lecky’s “England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century,” with which we are all 
probably more or less familiar. Chapter 
IX, Vol. Il, is particularly good on the 
religious revival begun by John Wesley, 
and Chapter VI of the same volume con- 
tains an interesting account of the state 
of Ireland at this time. A very brief ac- 
count of the same thing is quoted in Chey- 
ney’s Readings, pp. 568-571. Just how much 
Irish history should be included in Eng- 
lish history is always problematical to me, 
but there can hardly be any doubt that the 
two are so closely intertwined as to make 
some exposition of Ireland’s woes indispen- 
sable. 


The pen portraits in Cheyney of George 
I and George II, pp. 571-574; and of Rob- 
ert Walpole, pp. 578-579, are exceedingly 
good for quotation. The description of the 
different “ sects,” pp. 562-564, is very much 
to the point on a subject which is Greek— 
nay the veriest Choctaw—to the average 
youngster. 


“The Four Georges,” by McCarthy is 
good reading for the teacher. So is Bright’s 
“History of England,” Vol. III. As always 
the text, but especially the illustrations of 
Gardiner’s history are most valuable. The 
architecture of the period is illustrated on 
pp. 679, 681, 700 and 708. There are in- 
teresting portraits of Marlborough, Swift,. 
Queen Anne, Bolingbroke, George I, and 
Walpole. 


Secondary School 


‘C. KNOWLTON, PH.D., Editor. 


to destroy England’s commerce may be 
considered as the first step toward his 
downfall, and its significance becomes 
clearer if the teacher dwells at some length 
upon the character of the Peninsular War 
and the disasters attending the Russian 
campaign. Then came the German War of 
Liberation, which may be compared to thie 
national uprising in Spain; and finally the 
Hundred Days’ and the Waterloo campaign. 
Grant, in his “Outlines of European His- 
tory.” sums up these closing years in the 
following masterly fashion: “The era of 
his easy triumphs is over. There comes 
first victory after desperate fighting, then 
desperate fighting and no real victory, then 
the appalling catastrophe of Moscow, Leip- 
sic. and Waterloo. After Tilsit the atten- 
tion of Napoleon was especially directed to 
Great Britain, and he thqught to ruin her 
financially by excluding her commerce from 
all European countries. In pursuit of this 
will-of-the-wisp, French armies marched 
from Lisbon to Moscow, and from Vienna 
to Waterloo.”* 

The amount of time at the disposal of 


* Page 335. 
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the teacher, and the grade of the students 
will determine whether the briefer plan 
should be followed, or the more elaborate 
scheme of Seignobos. In the latter case 
the Waterloo campaign would be treated as 
an anti-climax. 


The Use of Maps. 


From three to four large wall maps are 
desirable in the discussion of the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic epoch. It 
is scarcely conceivable that the student 
should be able to follow intelligently the 
relations between France and Europe dur- 
ing this interval without an _ intimate 
knowledge of the various transformations 
which from time to time changed the face 
of Europe. This is especially true as the 
end of the period is reached. The following 
maps are suggested: (1) the boundaries of 
the various European states in 1789; (2) 
Europe in 1802, showing the alterations 
which resulted from the conflict between 
France and Europe down to the Peace of 
Amiens; (3) Europe in 1810 or in 1812, at 
the height of Napoleon’s power, and (4) 
Europe in 1815 as reconstructed by the 
Congress of Vienna. In case these maps 
are not easily procurable, they can be pre- 
pared with very little trouble and at a 
trifling cast. Stephens’ “ Revolutionary 
Europe ” contains four maps suitable for the 
purpose. Some use may also be made of 
the maps in the small atlases of Gardiner, 
Putzger and Dow. The special points to 
which attention may profitably be directed 
are (1) the reorganization of Europe as 
the result of the zeal of the French repub- 
lican armies in spreading the revolutionary 
propaganda, marked by the creation of a 
chain of republics with high-sounding 
names of classical origin, as Batavian, Hel- 
vetic, Cisalpine and Ligurian; (2) the 
changes introduced by Napoleon as the out- 
come of his campaigns and of his imperial- 
istic ambitions; and (3) the results of the 
efforts of the great powers to set Europe 
back to the boundaries which existed before 
Europe fell into that dream which “had 
rapidly grown into a nightmare.” The stu- 
dent should be encouraged to prepare his 
own maps of these changes, to which he 
should make constant reference. If the 
instructor calls for the preparation of such 
maps as a part of the assignment of any 
lesson, better and more permanent results 
will probably be secured if the student is 
informed that he will be expected to indi- 
cate these changes from memory on an out- 
line map provided for that purpose. 


Very few text-books contain maps of 
Europe in 1789. Even though this date 
does not mark any recent change of terri- 
tory, such a map is highly desirable from 
the fact that the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion marks the beginning of a period in 
which the map passed through some of its 
most radical transformations. Many of the 
maps which appear in the text-books are of 


doubtful pedagogical value. Oftentimes 
too much is sacrificed in the effort to in- 
clude the minor and less important changes. 
Such maps as are to be found in the text- 
books of West (pp. 378, 388), Myers (p. 
568), Bourne (pp. 363, 383), and Harding 
(pp. 480, 488, 489), and in the smaller 
atlases of Dow (plates 24, 26, 27), Gar- 
diner (Nos. 51, 57, 59), and Putzger (inset 
maps, pp. 27, 29), are likely to prove the 
most useful because they place the empha- 


‘sis on essentials. 


Two Important Questions. 


Two questions naturally face the teacher 
as he brings the career of Napoleon to a 
close. One of these is closely connected 
with the presentation of the period begin- 
ning with the Congress of Vienna. First, 
what shall be the final impression left on 
the student as to Napoleon’s character and 
achievements; and, second, how shall the 
real gains of the Revolution be made clear 
in the midst of an epoch in which the most 
strenuous efforts were directed toward the 
destruction of every trace of this move- 
ment, which was characterized as “an 
illegal attempt against order”? 

This is no place for hero worship of the 
Carlyle variety. Due recognition should be 
accorded the military genius, the construc- 
tive statesmanship and the boundless en- 
ergy and ambition of the great Napoleon. 
On the other hand, the foundations laid by 
his predecessors, on which he raised no in- 
considerable portion of his political struc- 
ture—the constructive labors of the Great 
Committee of Public Safety—should not be 
overlooked, or presented in a distorted per- 
spective. His superstitious belief in his 
destiny, almost amounting to the attitude 
of an Eastern fatalist, and his utter dis- 
regard of the claims of morality upon his 
conduct mark the darker aspects of his 
character. “Morality,” said he, “has 
nothing to do with such a man as I am.” 
To which statement some one has fittingly 
rejoined, “ Was he then above morality, or 
below it?” If presented in a fair, impar- 
tial fashion, the facts will speak for them- 
selves. The average secondary student is 
keenly alive to the moral aspects of these 
men of the past if they are presented as 
men of flesh and blood and not as angels or 
demons. 


The Congress of Vienna marks as radical 
a change in the history of Europe as the 
Treaties of Westphalia. The date 1815 
should serve a double purpose: as a van- 
tage point from which the student may 
review the past and at the same time catch 
a glimpse of the future. It marks the real 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Al- 
though 1815 introduces a period of reaction 
and repression, the fruits of the Revolu- 
tion were not lost to the world, as later 
developments soon disclosed. One of the 
great services which Napoleon rendered 
Europe was to carry to its various peoples 
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the French conception of liberty and equal- 
ity. He implanted in their bosoms a feel- 
ing of nationality and solidarity which sud- 
denly taking possession of their entire 
being played no small part in compassing 
his own ruin, “The armies which marched 
and remarched over the soil of Europe 
carried liberal ideas with them as birds 
do the seeds by which vegetation is so 
widely disseminated.” The Revolution had 
abolished all distinctions of rank and birth, 
and the middle classes had at last come 
into their political heritage, never again 
to be entirely dispossessed thereof. One 
thing, however, the Revolution had not 
done. It had not broken down the political 
barriers created by wealth. The industrial 
revolution of the opening years of the nine- 
teenth century was in a large measure to 
accomplish this result. “ After all.” writes 
Judson, “society could not altogether be 
put where it had been in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The French Revolu- 
tion had happened, and never again could 
the masses be the same as before 1789. 
The democratic trend of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been like the current of Niagara. 
Its waters may be quiet, but they are has- 
tening toward the  cataract.”* Such 
changes, however, were not to be effected 
without turmoil and confusion. For the 
present the doctrine of legitimacy held 
complete sway over European politics; for 
a brief interval of time the same sort of 
unity prevailed among the great states of 
Europe as characterized the period of the 
ascendancy of Napoleon. For seven years, 
from 1815 to 1822, the affairs of Europe 
were regulated and controlled by the “ con- 
cert of Europe,” realizing for the moment 
at least the dream of the Tsar Alexander. 
This date, 1815, as has already been indi- 
cated, may be made the oceasion for point- 
ing out the questions which had been set- 
tled, and those which still held over to per- 
plex the statesmen of the future. The 
Treaties of Westphalia may even be re- 
called, and their epoch-making arrange- 
ments contrasted with these new agree- 
ments, These aspects of the year 1815 
lend life and interest to the deliberations of 
the Congress of Vienna and to their final 
rearrangement of disorganized Europe. 


Literature. 


In addition to the books which have al- 
ready been mentioned, attention should be 
drawn to the introductory chapter in Phil- 
lips’ “Modern Europe, 1814-1899.” The 
following books, most of which may be 
found in the smaller public libraries, will 
serve as a good working library for the 
teacher: Andrews’ “ Historical Development 
of Modern Europe” (2 vols.); Judson’s 
“Europe in the Nineteenth Century”; 
Miiller’s “Political History of Recent 
Times”; Seignobos’ “ Europe Since 1814.” 


* Page 81. 


laistory im the Grades 


The Separatists in England 
A TYPE LESSON. 


Religious persecution plays such a con- 
spicuous part in the history of our colonial 
development that it well merits the em- 
phatie treatment afforded by a type lesson. 
Catholics, Huguenots, Quakers, Puritans, 
Separatists,—each of these enters as a 
directive force in the foundation period of 
our nation’s history. Students of history, 
therefore,—even pupils in the grades— 
should be given some adequate notion of 
the nature of the persecutions to which 
various religious sects were subjected in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
For the purposes of our type lesson we have 
selected the Separatists chiefly because of 
the comparatively early occurrence of their 
persecution. A further reason for this 
selection is to be found in the great histor- 
ical significance (for America) of the posi- 
tion of this group of men and women in 
the very front of the armies of the perse- 
euted which formed so important an ele- 
ment in the population of the American 
colonies and did so much to determine the 
direction of their social and political devel- 
opment. 

Religious topics always require particular 
care and tact in the class-room. Especially 
is this true in the elementary schools of 
America, where the wide diversity of 
creeds represented calls for a rare breadth 
of treatment and habit of tolerance on the 
part of the teacher. Any attempt to decide 
on the inherent merits of the parties in 
any religious conflict should be studiously 
avoided. Nor does this avoidance necessar- 
ily imply any evasion of issues. The his- 
torical significance of a religious persecu- 
tion, for elementary pupils at least. rests 
on the mere fact of the oppression of one 
party by another because of a difference 
in belief or opinion. The weaker party, 
in seeking to preserve itself and its beliefs, 
is led to certain actions whose consequences 
are frequently far-reaching and of serious 
historical importance. Questions of doc- 
trine in themselves need receive little 
emphasis in the development of our topic. 

The introductory phase of our lesson 
might well consist of a general discussion 
of religious toleration. So widely accepted 
is this principle in this country to-day that 
our children are apt to regard it as a con- 
dition that has always existed everywhere. 
Our pupils in this respect are much in the 
position of the hypothetical child of the 
psychologist who, having in his whole life 
experienced only one sort of color sensa- 
tion, was absolutely unable to imagine 
more than the one color. The conception 
of religious intolerance must therefore be 
developed if only to give meaning to the 
idea of toleration. Attention should be 
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called to the diversity of creeds existing 
side by side in this country and a rapid 
comparison drawn with the condition in 
earlier ages and in other parts of the world. 


The general history of relig’ous perse- 
cution should next receive passing atten- 
tion. It goes without saying that this 
sketch should be in broadest outline. Any 
attempt at detail, no matter how interest- 
ing or vivid, would be almost certain to 
defeat its own purpose. Reference should 
be made to the beginnings of Christianity 
and the cruel persecutions of the Roman 
emperors; then to the gradual extension 
and finally the universal acceptance of the 
Christian religion throughout Europe, The 
fact that the form of Christianity which 
held sway for over a thousand years cor- 
responds to what we call the Roman Catho- 
lie Church should next be emphasized. 
Passing reference should be made to the 
recognition of the pope as the head of the 
Catholic Church and to the fact that dur- 
ing the period of its supremacy those who 
disputed its doctrines or form of worship 
were bitterly persecuted as heretics. The 
Reformation should be presented as the 
victory of dissenting elements in various 
parts of Europe. Special emphasis should 
be placed upon England’s break with Rome, 
as here we strike the keynote of the relig- 
ious situation which was to be such a 
powerful factor in the colonial development 
of America. The “history of the Christian 
Church ” as here outlined sounds rather dif- 
ficult for elementary work. If it is borne 
in mind, however, that only the merest out- 
line of facts is to be presented little real 
difficulty will be presented. Its sole fune- 
tion is to form an historical setting for 
events difficult to understand without some 
knowledge of their relation to the past. 

The Church of England in its early years 
was probably as intolerant as the parent 
church from which it had separated. This 
seeming paradox should be strongly empha- 
sized. Later, in the history of the Ameri- 
can colonies, our pupils are to meet with 
other instances of intolerance on the part 
of sects which themselves had suffered from 
the persecutions of others. The attitude 
of the New England Puritans toward 
Quakers and Catholics is clearly analagous 
to the attitude of the Anglicans toward the 
Puritan dissenters in the mother country. 

The classification of the Englishmen of the 
time of Elizabeth and the early Stuarts on 
the basis of religion should next receive 
attention. The majority belonged to the 


. Church of England. This was the “ estab- 


lished church”; 
required by law. 


conformity to it was 
It may be said to have 


held a middle course between the more 
conservative Catholic element and the more 
radical party which desired a further ex- 
tension of the processes of reform and 


purification, and which, toward the close 
of the sixteenth century, came to be known 
as Puritans. The Church of England 
regarded the suppression of these variant 
religious doctrines as its manifest duty. 
Hence the persecutions of Catholics and 
Puritans thereafter to be of such lasting 
significance in the history of the New 
World. 

Who were the Separatists, and where 
shall they be placed in a classification of 
the religious views of the Englishmen of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? 
Someone has said that the Separatists 
were Puritans, “only more so.” The 
definiteness of the name Separatists, how- 


ever, will avoid any real confusion. The. 


Separatists believed that a national church 
was inherently wrong. Each congregation 
or group of worshippers should be entirely 
independent of any other. In this view 
they went far beyond the Puritans who 
had never departed from the idea of a 
national English Church although they had 
strongly urged changes in its organization. 
The extreme views and frequently equiv- 
ocal actions of the Separatists led to their 
being despised by Anglicans, Catholics and 
Puritans in an almost equal degree. 

The new sect was not numerous. The 
task of its utter annihilation seemed to the 
English government by no means hopeless. 
Accordingly the persecution of the Sep- 
aratists was conspicuous for its severity. 
A modern writer says: “If the Puritans 
were scourged with whips the Separatists 
were lashed with scorpions. Their teachers 
were silenced and imprisoned, and Barrow 
and Greenwood* were, in 1587, hanged at 
Tyburn. Their congregations were broken 
up and attendants at their conventicles 
were fined, deprived of their property, and 
thrown into prison, where they died by the 
score.” It is not difficult to present to the 
imaginations of our pupils a vivid picture 
of the conditions. 

The question how far and in what direc- 
tion to arouse the children’s sympathies 
presents some difficulties. The Separatists 
were unquestionably fanatics. Just as un- 
questionably they were martyrs to the 
cause of freedom of conscience. From 
which of those points of view should our 
pupils view them? Pupils in the grades are 
evidently too immature to reach any safe 
conclusion on the general subject of con- 
servatism and radicalism in_ religion. 
Probably our wisest plan is to follow the 
lead of our best elementary text-books and 
allow our pupils to nourish exalted ideas 
of the consistency, courage and endurance 
of the founders of Plymouth. These vir- 
tues they surely possessed in a remarkable 
degree, And this is the side of the picture 


*Barrow and Greenwood were early teachers and 
leaders of the Separatists. 
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which the rising generation ought probably 
be accustomed to view. After all, history 
for young children must do more than give 
acquaintance with the events of the past. 
It has a further function in the presenta- 
tion of types of character and the moulding 
of ideals. 
The departure of the Pilgrims from Eng- 


land, their sojourn in Holland, and their 
final settlement in America do not belong 
to the topic of our type-lesson. Our pur- 
pose has been to present the story of the 
Separatists in England in such a form as to 
develop concretely a definite notion of a 
religious persecution. This notion will be 
reénforced again and again in subsequent 
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events of our colonial history. The lesson 
just outlined will require several history 
periods for its complete exposition. It will 
be time well spent, however, if the chil- 
dren’s notion of a fundamental influence in 
history has thereby been made adequate to 
the requirements of our elementary courses 
of study. 


Book IReviews 


WALDEN’S “THE UNIVERSITIES OF 
ANCIENT GREECE.” 


REVIEWED BY FRED MORROW FLING. 


“The germ of this book,” Dr. Walden 
tells us, first appeared in the form of a 
series of public lectures at Harvard College. 
The lectures were revised and fresh ma- 
terial was added before publication. The 
book should meet with a kindly reception 
both from scholars and from all those who, 
as students or as teachers, are interested in 
the intellectual side of Greek life. Dr. 
Walden gives “ page and line” as proof for 
all his utterances, and little in source or 
secondary material seems to have escaped 
him. But even the teacher of Greek history 
who can make nothing out of the scholarly 
notes with Greek citations will find enough 
that is fresh, new and valuable in the text 
to repay the careful reading of it. 

While the book meets the requirements 
of the title and deals with the entire his- 
tory of the universities of Greece, the 
author is especially concerned with the 
Greek education of imperial times which, 
in his opinion, “has not received the con- 
sideration that is due to its importance.” 
In order, however, that the subject might 
be seen in its proper setting, he has given 
a brief account “of Athenian education in 
pre-Alexandrian times, and of the condi- 
tions which prevailed in Grecian lands in 
the last three centuries B.C.” The work, 
then, treats chiefly of the universities of 
the early empire, is a monograph, and aims 
not at popularizing a subject already famil- 
iar to scholars, but at filling a gap in our 
knowledge of the universities of ancient 
Greece. 

The book falls naturally into two parts. 
In the first seven chapters the rise and 
decay of the universities are followed up 
to the point where their réle was ended by 
the dominant force of the Christian Church. 
The teacher of Greek history will find espe- 
cially interesting and helpful the treatment 


-of the “Conflict with Christianity” in 


chapter seven. The remaining chapters deal 
with university organization, activities and 
teachings. Such titles as “ The Professors: 
Their Pay and Position in Society,” 
“ Schoolhouses, Holidays,” “Student Days,” 


‘and “After College” may suggest some- 


thing of the value of the contents of the 
volume and the effectiveness with which the 
matter is presented. 

After reading this scholarly volume, one 
will be impressed with the very fragment- 


ary character of the evidence upon which it 
is based and with the marked differences 
between the universities of ancient Greece 
and of our own time. Equipment, organiz- 
ation, charters, specialization, nearly all of 
the apparatus that seems to-day an essen- 
tial in schools of higher learning, are miss- 
ing in their Greek forerunners. Then it 
could be truly said that the professor was 
the university, and where he was there was 
the high school of antiquity. 

Dr. Walden has done his work well. He 
given us generous and well-chosen extracts 
from his sources and seems to have known 
instinctively what is vital and character- 
istic in the topic he was treating. The 
teacher of Greek history cannot afford to 
neglect his excellent volume. 

(“The Universities of Ancient Greece,” 
by John W. H. Walden, Ph.D., formerly in- 
structor of Latin in Harvard University. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1909. 
Pp. xiv, 367.) 

DAVIS’ “OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE.” 


REVIEWED BY CHARLES R. FAY. OF ERASMUS 
HALL HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

In his history of the Roman Empire the 
author of “ A Friend of Cesar,” “ God Wills 
It” and “A Victor of Salamis” makes 
himself known for the first time to many 
people as a “ Professor of History.” In- 
tended for a beginner’s history class in col- 


lege, its justification is vouched for by the’ 


statement “that to understand the Middle 
Ages it is necessary to know something of 
the progress and fall of that empire whence 
feudal Europe issued”—an undeniable 
truth. If Professor Davis speaks out of his 
experience as a college instructor, and the 
pupils coming to him know nothing of the 
empire, his book can admirably serve as a 
text for use in secondary schools. 

For such a purpose it is well adapted; its 
style is fresh and lively; its penchant for 
personal characterization adds reality to 
the study. and the important facts are 
emphasized. 

Under the captions “ The Building of the 
Empire,” “The Greatness of the Empire,” 
“The Weakening of the Empire,” and 
“Christianity and the Empire,” he un- 
folds the narrative of the history of the 
civilized world from 44 B.C. to 378 A.D. 

Heavy black leaded topics precede each 
section, rendering possible daily written 
outlines on the part of pupils which they 


themselves make; the titles of the appen- 
dices are “ The Governorships of the Prov- 
inces of the Roman Empre,” “The Chief 
Officials and Magistrates at Rome under 
the Early Empire.” and “Chronological 
Tables of Emperors and of Important 
Events ”;—personally I should prefer to 
omit the last, as I consider it an excellent 
practice to require pupils to construct their 
own chronological tables. 

The two maps, “The Roman Empire” 
and “The Central Regions of the Roman 
Empire,” are in black and white, which 
lessens their serviceableness. The follow- 
ing are examples of his characterizations: 
Augustus is “the precocious youth, the in- 
triguing politician. the merciful, strictly 
cautious yet successful statesman, and 
builder of the Empire; the first Cesar 
Augustus.” 

Of Tiberius it is said: “As a ruler of the 
Empire he is worthy of praise; as tyrant 
over the Roman aristocracy he is worthy 
of execration.” “ Hadrian is the most bril- 
liant of the emperors.” although Trajan 
“May be reckoned the best of the rulers 
of the Empire following Augustus.” 

Marcus Aurelius “is the noblest person- 
ality,” and Diocletian “the last great 
pagan Emperor.” “Why Rome Fell” is 
interestingly discussed. 

[“ An Outline History of the Roman Em- 
pire.” By William Stearns Davis, Ph.D., 
Professor of History in the University of 
Minnesota. Pp. ix, 222. New York. The 
Maemillan Co.. 1909.] 

“TABULAR VIEWS OF UNIVERSAL 

HISTORY.” 


REVIEWED BY GEORGE H. GASTON. 

This valuable aid to history work is a 
conveniently shaped volume of a little over 
three hundred pages, covering the range 
from earliest times to 1907. The material 
is arranged chronologically in columns, the 
events of a given year reading across the 
page. The headings change with promi- 
nence of different peoples and nations from 
epoch to epoch. One column, “ Progress of 
Society, etc.,” continues throughout the 
book, and numberless items not fitting the 
other columns are found in “The World 
Elsewhere” and “Europe Elsewhere,” dat- ~ 
ing from Charlemagne and from the year 
1855 respectively. First published in 1832 
as part of “The World’s Progress,” it has 
been issued separately with frequent re- 
vision since 1870. It thus possesses an es- 
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sential of every valuable work, the element 
of growth. 

The value of the book lies in the unique 
use to which the selection and arrangement 
of the material adapt it. It distinctly is 
not a narrative text, or a historical cyclo- 
pedia, neither does it contain maps or il- 
lustrations, but it is a great aid to the 
use of all three kinds of books. 

The simple plan of the book, together 
with the discrimination and accuracy 
shown all through, suggests many reasons 
for profitable use by a wide range of read- 
ers from the specialist to the more careful 
of the general readers. Such a collection 
and arrangement is in itself interesting and 
tempts one to further and more intelligent 
reading. It encourages association, thus 
greatly aiding the memory and adding .o 
the interest. The salient points in the his- 
tory of a given people or nation are shown 
at the same time that mutual contributions 
are revealed. 
gives a perspective 


It serves as a guide and 
two very important 
items in the presence of a mass of historical 
literature. It keeps before the mind the 
main streams of history in proper sequence, 
a feat not ordinarily easy of achievement. 
Its brief form makes it a book that with- 
out special effort one will use and use 
again and again as its helpfulness grows 
upon the reader. It permits the chief facts 
of universal history to be viewed at one 
time from one point of view and at another 
from another point of view, and always 
with that economy that grows constantly 
more needful, the saving of time. 


[“ Tabular Views of Universal History,” 
compiled by George P. Putnam and con- 
tinued to date by L. E. Jones and 58. 
Strunsky. Pp. 313. New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.] 


REINSCH’S “ YOUNG CITIZEN’S 
READER.” 
REVIEWED BY H. R. TUCKER, WILLIAM MCKIN- 
LEY HIGH SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Professor Reinsch believes that “ empha- 
sis on the structure of our government has 
been carried too far, especially in books 
for children and young students. The sub- 
ject has been given too much of a legal 
charactor. Now to see men at work, to see 
them struggling for influence and power 
and performing the duties of office and citi- 
zenship, is undoubtedly more interesting 
than to consider the underlying legal prin- 
ciples of constitutional 
( Preface. ) 


organization.” 
This is the most rational atti- 
tude to take towards civics instruction in 
the public schools, especially in the grades. 

The book is very well adapted to use in 
the seventh or eighth grade, in conformity 
to the recommendations of the Committee 
of Five (“Civies in the Grades”) and of 
the Committee of Eight (“History in the 
Grades”). The expression is simple and 
direct. The author rightly makes no pre- 
tense to a complete description of Amer- 
ican government, for many things are prop- 


erly not mentioned. It is conveniently 
brief, in that it “is not a handbook on 
American government, but only the first 
introduction into that fascinating * field.” 
The book is a talk between author and 
pupil, rather than a formal discussion. The 
pupil is to find out “by inquiry and ob- 
servation” the particular form that the 
institutions—described only in general— 
take. Suggestive questions on the text and 
local conditions are appended to each chap- 
ter as an aid to this work. Terms out of 
the ordinary vocabulary of the child are 
generally explained in the text or called 
attention to in these questions. 

The book is divided into five parts, Part 
1 deals with “the Government and the 
Citizen.” Here is described the origin and 
need of a government, clearly and simply 
showing how the officials of our govern- 
ment are the servants of the sovereign peo- 
ple, what part the citizens have in such a 
government and their duties thereto. The 
operation of party machinery is described. 

Part IL discusses the many activities of 
governments, putting the various govern- 
mental units together:—protection of per- 
son and property (incidentally, feudal and 
modern means compared); educational and 
charitable institutions; roads and streets, 
parks and playgrounds; public utilities; 
development of waterways, forests, public 
lands; money; mail service; foreign affairs; 
army and navy, and militia; taxation— 
duties, excises, property taxes; and the 
method of legislation. The information in 
all lines is brought down to the present. 
It should be remembered that all these 
activities are described in their operation 
in simple, story form, and not, as in earlier 
Civies texts, according to written constitu- 
tional forms. The social environment of 
the pupil is the point of view. 


Part III takes up the organization of the 
government. It is well that this part is 
preceded by a discussion of the workings of 
governments, for the child’s interests will 
thereby be aroused much more effectively. 
Part III considers the organization of all 
the governmental units and their various 
branches—town and village, city, state, and 
national government,—only one-fifth of the 
book being on this part. The chapter on 
the President is especially well presented; 
perhaps the author overestimates the value 
of experience in fitness for the position,~— 
how about Lincoln? Professor Reinsch 
rightly includes here a_ short, simply- 
worded chapter on international unions. It 
is not clear why the federal courts should 
be described, while no description is given 
of state courts, the courts more directly in 
touch with the pupil. 

Part IV is entitled “Some American 
Ideals.” America is represented as the 
haven of the world in connection with im- 
migration. There follow very clear chapters 
on liberty, equality of opportunity, and 
patriotism. Ideals pointed out by teacher 
and in text-book have more power in initi- 


ating right action than is sometimes 
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thought. The anthor does not reserve for 
this part alone an appeal to high ideals; 
the whole text is permeated with them. 

Part V is entitled “ Analysis of the Con- 
stitution’; wrongly so, it would seem, for 
other things are included,—Declaration of 
Independence (in table of contents, wrongly 
given as in Part LV), and a short, though 
interesting chapter on boys’ republics and 
conventions based upon governmental 
forms. It may be a question whether the 
“Analysis” of the constitution, viz. an 
outline of its chief features, is more desira- 
ble than a copy of the constitution itself, 
for the latter is more serviceable for refer- 
ence,—and that is all the use that should 
be made of the constitution, with very little 
of that, in the grades. 


There are very few minor defects. On 
page 19, “ registration” might well be men- 
tioned in connection with * having his right 
to vote recognized.” In such an elementary 
text, it would hardly seem necessary to 
mention “ torts’ as the equivalent of “ civil 
cases” (pp. 50, 54). “Copper coins” are 
legal tender to twenty-five cents, not thirty 
(p- 103). In the grades, it would be well 
to avoid the use of the word “ federal,” 
and use the word “ national,” ignoring any 
difference in the grades. January, 1909, 
there were 391 members in the House of 
Representatives, instead of 390 (p. 199). 

The book is substantially bound. It is 
well indexed, with only one or two items 
being left out. The illustrations are good, but 
they are not always placed with reference 
to subject matter. Some will question the 
advisability of reference to historical forms, 
other than American, such as feudalism, 
ancient cities of Greece and Rome, ete. 
However, it adds variety and means of ex- 
planation, by showing similarities and dif- 
ferences, 

It will be seen, then, that this bock is 
singularly free from errors, that it is 
adapted in thought and phraseology to the 
grammar grade pupil, and that it is in con- 
formity to the most advanced pedagogical 
thought expressed in the reports of the 
Committees of Five and Eight. There is 
only one other text, known to the reviewer, 
that comes up to this standard. The title 
page gives Professor Reinsch as Professor 
of Economies, University of Wisconsin; it 
should be, Professor of Political Science. 


(“The Young Citizen’s Reader,” by Paul 


_S. Reinsch; pp. x, 258; Benj. H. Sanborn & 


Co., Chicago. Price, 60 cents.] 


Editor History TEACHER’s MAGAZINE. 


I want to express my hearty approval of 
the new magazine, which I have looked for 
in vain for years. It is to do more for his- 
tory teaching than any agency I can think 
of. Indeed, if properly supported, it will be 
a uniting, nourishing, refreshing force in 
history work through the United States. I 
shall cheerfully make it known at every 
opportunity. 


Very truly yours, H. G. B. 
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Reports from the Historical Field 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 
CHANGE OF MEETING PLACE. 

The Council of the Association has 
deemed it advisable to hold the spring meet- 
ing at Boston, instead of Portsmouth, as 
previously announced. 

At the Friday evening session of the 
Association, April 15th, General Edward 
Anderson will speak on “ Recollections of 
Leaders of the Civil War.” General Ander- 
son entered the army as a chaplain and 
rose to be general. His gifts as an orator 
‘made him in demand, and he took the 
stump in behalf of Lincoln in the cam- 
paign of 1864. His knowledge of inside 
history makes his recollections valuable as 
source material. Professor H. A. Sill, of 
Cornell University, will address the Asso- 
ciation on Saturday morning, April 16th. 
The Committee upon Historical Material 
will make a report and present an exhibi- 
tion of illustrative material. 


In May there will be a meeting of the 
preparatory schools of Middle Tennessee at 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, at which 
the principal topic for discussion will be 
the teaching of history. Professor St. 
George L. Sioussat, of the University of the 
South, will present a paper on “ Needed 
Improvements in History Teaching in the 
South.” 


MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION. 

Program for Mississippi Asso. of History 
Teachers, Meridian, Miss., April 30, 1910: 

I. “Is State History in the Common 
Schools Worth While?” Formally dis- 
cussed by Dr. F. L. Riley. Informal discus- 
sions by Superintendent G. F. Boyd, Kos- 
ciusko; Superintendent E. L. Bailey, Jack- 
son; Superintendent H. B. Heidelberg, 
Clarksdale; Superintendent J. P. Carr, 
Vicksburg; Professor J. C. Herbert, Agri- 
cultural College. 

II. Reports of Committees. 

III, Election of officers. 


SAN FRANCISCO GROUP. 

The “ May First Club” is a group of col- 
lege, High School and Grammar School 
men, interested in history teaching, who 
meet occasionally at luncheon in San Fran- 
cisco to discuss topics of common interest. 
The club has inaugurated what is prov- 
ing to be a very interesting and enlighten- 
ing custom. This custom is to invite men 
from the labor, commercial and _profes- 
sional worlds to address the club on the 
merits of history as it is taught in the 
public schools. The purpose is to obtain 
the external, non-academic view of the 
educated man of affairs. It is proposed in 
the future to call upon representative 
merchants, bankers, lawyers and others to 
state their estimate of the service rendered 
to the community by the teachers of his- 
tory, including frank criticism. 


WALTER H. CUSHING, Editor. 


MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION. 

The Eighth Annual Conference of the As- 
sociation of History Teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland was held at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York on Friday and 
Saturday, March 11th and 12th, 1910. 

At the Friday afternoon meeting the ses- 
sion was opened by Professor Lucy M. Sal- 
mon with a paper on “ A Certain Indefinite- 
ness in the Teaching of History.” Miss 
Salmon in opening asked certain questions: 
Is history definite? Can we teach it defin- 
itely if it is not definite itself? Are pupils 
able to be taught history definitely? She 
then spoke of the recent process of stand- 
ardization, such as is seen in the Carnegie 
Foundation, the Regents’ Examinations, 
the College Entrance Examination Board, 
and similar agencies. The evil in such sys- 
tems lies in trying to make history more 
definite in order to pass examinations or to 
get a high rating at examinations. Are 
we not likely to confuse the method of his- 
tory teaching with the material of history? 
Miss Salmon closed her paper with a plea 
for the teaching of history as history rather 
than devising a method for passing an ex- 
amination in history. 

The general topic for the afternoon’s dis- 
cussion was “How to Use a Syllabus.” 
The subject was treated from the stand- 
point of the elementary school by Miss 
Louise J. Hedge, of the Training School for 
Teachers, Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss Hedge 
emphasized the value of the syllabus to the 
grade teacher, urging the study by the 
grade teacher of grades above and below 
her own; in fact, of the whole syllabus; 
first, because it aids her in avoiding pre- 
senting old materials as new, to the scorn 
of the children, and also prevents her un- 
wisely treating phases of the subject in- 
tended for treatment in a higher grade; the 
importance of studying the whole syllabus 
in order to bring one’s self into accord with 
the grade work assigned, into an under- 
standing of why it has been planned as it 
has been, and into a spirit of appreciation 
of the good points of the syllabus with 
which, one is to live. Miss Hedge dwelt 
upon the admirable sixth year work sug- 
gested by the Committee of Eight, the 
definiteness of the New York Course as one 
more easily handled by a large corps of 
teachers, and the remarkably good course in 
local civies (fourth and fifth grades) of the 
New York Course, with a reference to the 
similar topics adopted by the Committee of 
Kight. She suggested the use of the sylla- 
bus in helping pupils to realize the organ- 
ization of the subject, using topical out- 
lines on blackboard and chart in the lowest 
grade, these developing later into note- 
book work, of which the syllabus was the 
basis. Lastly she considered the use of the 
book-lists, not only as offering suitable sub- 
ject-matter to teacher and pupils, but as an 


aid to starting in the pupil’s mind the gen- 
eral notion of the place or use of the book- 
list in the field of study. 

Miss Anna Boynton Thompson, of Thayer 
Academy, South Braintree, Mass., spoke en- 
thusiastically of the “ Use of the Syllabus 
in the Preparatory Schools.” Miss Thomp- 
son defined the purpose of the syllabus as 
follows: “ To view all the material at once, 
in the proper subordination of its parts. In 
other words, the purpose of a syllabus is 
to give a view of all the material in that 
organized form which its nature demands, 
i. e., to unfold a subject logically in obedi- 
ence to its inner law. But the doing of this 
involves a training of the logical faculty of 
the student. Therefore the primary pur- 
pose of the use of a syllabus is to train 
the logical faculty of the student.” Miss 
Thompson then enumerated four kinds of 
syllabus, and pointed out the value of each, 
—the verbal syllabus, the graphical sylla- 
bus, the collective syllabus, and the extem- 
poraneous syllabus. 


Professor Herbert D. Foster, of Dart- 
mouth College, spoke upon “ The Use of the 
Syllabus in College Classes.” He stated 
that the general purpose of a syllabus in- 
tended for college use is to secure a proper 
sequence, unity and proportion through em- 
phasis and omissions. The teacher must, 
however, guard against over-emphasis of 
the mechanical or neglect of the human ele- 
ment. He mentioned three types of college 
syllabi; first, those which analyze the topics 
with some minuteness such as those by Pro- 
fessor Munro and Professor Dow; second, 
the very brief lists of topics and fresh and 
valuable references contained in the syllabi 
issued by Professor Haskins; and third, 
the syllabus which occupies a middle ground 
between these two types, such as used at 
Dartmouth College and constructed by Pro- 
fessors Fay and Foster. Professor Foster 
continued with a detailed description of the 
use of the syllabus in the introductory 
course in Dartmouth College. A full re- 
print of his paper will appear in an early 
number of THe History Teacner’s Maaa- 
ZINE, 

In the evening of March 11th, Mr. George 
A. Plimpton entertained the members of the 
Association at his home, and gave an inter- 
esting talk upon his almost unique collec- 
tion of early manuscripts and printed text- 
books. 

The Saturday morning meeting was held 
in the great hall of City College, with a 
much larger attendance than that of Friday 
afternoon. President Finley weleomed the 
Association, alluding to some of the im- 
portant historical events which had trans- 
pired in the vicinity. Dean Herman V. 
Ames, president of the Association re- 
sponded to the address of welcome. Princi- 
pal Mandel, of Public School No. 188, New 
York, made the New York City course of 
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study the basis for his remarks on “The 
Teaching of History in the Grades,” refer- 
ring to the spiral plan of instruction as the 
greatest strength and at the same time the 
greatest Weakness of the system. He in- 
sisted that history was looked upon as a 
task in the upper grades because the mem- 
ory of the child was constantly being chal- 
lenged there rather than his reason. He 
selected several ideas from the period be- 
fore 1776 which he suggested should be 
brought before the child, and showed how 
they could be handled by the teacher so 
that the child’s interest would be sustained, 
and he would be taught how to reason. 
“Give him the crowning glory of reasoning 
about these facts.” Among other things, he 
suggested the effects of geographical condi- 
tions on the Revolution, the non-interfer- 
ence with the colonists as the result of the 
conditions at home during the Stuart 
period, the effect of outdoor life on the col- 


onists, the training acquired by the Indian . 


wars, and the growth of the commercial 
spirit in England after the accession of the 
Georges and its effects upon America. 

Miss Haesler, of the Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, gave a paper on “ The Use 
of Illustrative Material,” pointing out the 
richness of the maté¢rial and the necessity 
of a wise selection. She emphasized the 
importance of the map, especially in intro- 
ducing history for the first time. She 
urged that greater use be made of the illus- 
trations in the text-book and that the 
teacher take time to comment upon these. 
She warned teachers not to carry the use 
of such material to extremes so that it be- 
comes a species of vaudeville entertain- 
ment, pointing out the importance of the 
cultivation of an intellectual and moral 
vision, especially in the upper grades. 

Miss Abel, of the Woman’s College, Balti- 
more, looked upon the purpose of illustra- 
tive material in the college as essentially 
different from that governing its use in the 
secondary school. Its purpose was deter- 
mined by (1) the conception of the college 
course, (2) the period of history to be cov- 
ered, and (3) the time at the disposal of 
the instructor. Such material was not de- 
signed to arouse interest, but rather. to 
illuminate and clarify. There was always 
a place for the map. She pointed out in 
some detail the value of map study, show- 
ing how medieval cartography reflected the 
ideas and characteristics of the time. Her 
paper was a strong presentation of the 
theme from the college point of view. 

Miss Freeland, of State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J., laid special emphasis upon 
the need of more work in geography in the 
elementary grades as a basis for later work 
in history. Students should also be taught 
how to interpret a map. Greater emphasis 
should be placed on the physical aspect of 
a country. She pointed out the value for 
the teacher of history of the consular bul- 
letins, the “National Geographic Maga- 
zine” and the literature circulated by the 
Weather Bureau. A very animated discus- 


The Map and the World 
It Summons 


The map is a note of absolute fact, but it is 
a wizard as well; it summons life, story, local- 
ities out of the past. It puts you strangely in 
touch with the people that history makes 
known to us. None do it so well as the 
collections herewith. 


THE FOSTER HISTORICAL MAPS 
Cover the United States and the Periods of 


Discovery : Territorial, Administrative 
and Political Development : 
Military Campaigns 


34 plates on an adjustable tripod 


KIEPERTS CLASSICAL WALL MAPS 


The Ancient World 
The Roman Empire, Ancient Greece 
Ancient Asia Minor 
Ancient Gaul and Germany 
Ancient Italy 
Ancient Latium within the Environs of Rome 
Empires of the Persians 
and Alexander the Great 


THE SPRUNER-BRETSCHNEIDER 
HISTORICAL WALL MAPS 
showing in ten maps, ten great periods of European 


history from 350 A.D. to 1815. Invaluable to the 
student of history. 


A note on the map question: “Salem, 
Mass. As a part of the equipment of the new 
high school building, the Board has purchased 
a complete outfit of terrestrial and celestial 
maps, globes, and charts, costing approximately 

he expense was met out of the buildin 
fund. Such an example might well be not 
by building committees who are inclined to 
think that their work is completed when they 
furnish chairs to sit on and desks to write on. 
The Salem ee consists of Rand-McNally 
maps.”’ School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rand McNally & Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


sion was precipitated by the remark of one 
of the teachers present that the following 
out of some of these suggestions would 
give a child nervous prostration. 

An interesting discussion was brought on 
by the suggestion that the Association 
change its meeting time from the spring to 
the fall, and meet at the same time and 
place as the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland. The latter association has 
found its usefulness diminishing and its 
attendance decreasing owing to the split- 
ting off of subordinate groups of teachers 
in the classics, in mathematics, and in his- 
tory. The matter was referred to the coun- 
ceil with instructions to report at the next 
annual meeting. 

The following officers were elected at the 
business meeting: President, Principal 
James Sullivan, of Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn; Vice-President, Miss Sarah A. 
Dynes, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Henry John- 
son, Teachers’ College, Columbia University ; 
additional members of Council, Professor 
Livingston Rowe Schuyler, College of the 
City of New York; Professor Herman V. 
Ames, University of Pennsylvania; Miss 
Annie H. Abel, Woman’s College, Baltimore ; 
Mr. Robert A. Maurer, Central High School, 
Washington, D. C., and Dr. Albert E. Me- 
Kinley, Philadelphia. City College enter- 
tained the members at luncheon after the 
business meeting. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


INETEENTH Summer Session, 

July 6 to August 16, 1910. Courses 
specially designed for students and 
teachers of History are offered as a part 
of the instruction given in twenty-five 
departments. The libraries are well- 
known. The situation is delightful. 
There is a single tuition fee of $25. 


Full information upon request to 


THE REGISTRAR, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Summer School of the South 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
KNOXVILLE 


Ninth Session—Six Weeks 
June 21 to July 29, 1910 


y] COURSES in ancient history, general 

European history, English history, Amer- 
ican history, civil government, sociology, and 
methods of teaching history. 12 of these 
courses offered this year. For announcement 
containing full information in regard to these 
and 400 other courses, address 


P. P. CLAXTON, Superintendent 


- UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
ferm: July 5th to August rath 


The following courses in History will be 
offered: History of the Reformation, History 
of the United States (1789-1840), The Teach- 
ing of History, European History Since 1815, 
The Great Historians. 

Undergraduate and Graduate Courses in the 
usual College subjects. 

Special Courses for High School and Sec- 
ondary School Teachers; School of Observa- 
tion, School of Architecture, Psychological 
Clinic, ete. 

For circular and information concerning 
special railroad and dormitory rates, address 
A. DUNCAN YOCUM, Director of the Sum- 
mer School, Box 18, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The College Entrance 
Examination Board 


has used McKINLEY OUTLINE MAPS in con- 
nection with its geographical questions in 
eight out of the last nine years. 


Many Colleges 
use these maps in their entrance examinations. 


All Preparatory Teachers and Students 
should be familiar with them. 
Samples cheerfully furnished 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia 
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' With Our Reflecting Lantern 


and Postcard Projector You 
Can Indelibly Impress His- 
torical Scenes on Your 
Pupils’ Minds 


You can vividly illustrate every Age of History by show- 
ing magnified, true-to-life reproductions of famous paintings, 
book illustrations directly from the book, historic objects in 
miniature, and photographs. The actual colors will be por- 
trayed with absolute fidelity, and each detail of the picture 
or object reproduced will appear clear and distinct. 

This useful illustrative aid will also project lantern and mi- 
croscopic slides, and even natural specimens, such as flowers, 
leaves, minerals, butterflies, etc., in their exact colorings. 

We offer thirty different styles of Reflecting Lanterns, 
covering every possible requirement. 


You cannot employ a more satisfactory method 


for visualizing history, and for increa our 
own efficiency as a teacher. nd 
$4.50 to $290.00 
Our Stereopticons, Cinemat hs and 
are We have 40,000 of the latter 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 
018 Chestnut Street, Dept. 33, Philadelphia 


The Grafton Index 


Historical, Genealogical 
and Biographical Books and 
Magazine Articles 


A Quarterly Index of all American Material 
of Great Value to the Librarian, 
Genealogist and 


Teachers of History 


Issued in The Grafton Magazine of 
History and Genealogy. 


$2.00 per year 


THE GrarTon Press, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


A Source History of 
the United States 


By anv Persincer. Full cloth. 500 
Price, $1.25. By Howard Walter Caldwell, 
rof American History, University of Nebraska, 

and Clark Edmund Persinger, Associate Professor of 
American History, University of Nebraska. 

Containing Introduction and Table of Contents. The 

material is divided into four chapters, as follows: 


Chap. |. The Making of Colonial America, 1492-1763 
Il. The Revolution and Independence, 1763-1786 
Chap.ti1. The Making of a Democratic Nation, 1786-1841 
Chap.IV. Slavery and The Sectiona! Struggle, 1841-1877 
Complete single copies for reference or for libraries 
will be forwarded by express paid on receipt of the 
stated price of $1.25. 

Correspondence in reference to introductory supplies 
is respectfully solicited and will have our prompt at- 
tention. A full descriptive list of Source History books 
and leaflets forwarded on application. 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY 
378 388 Wabs2sh Avenue. Chicago, Ill. 


Correspondence 


Eprror History TEACHER’S MAGAZINE: 


May I call your attention to an error in 
the “ Answers to Correspondents” in the 
March issue (page 163)? Johnston’s “ Pri- 
vate Life of the Romans” is by Professor 
Harold W. Johnston, and is published by 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago—not by 


Macmillans, as stated. 
8S. B. H. 


Eprror History TEACHER’S MAGAZINE: 


In the December number of the Maca- 
ZINE you say that you intend later to pub- 
lish a full list of syllabi. I notice in the 
list one on the history of education. If 
you are including such, I suggest for your 
consideration one recently made by Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Taylor, of the Brooklyn Training 
School for Teachers. That is not my spe- 
cial field, but I have found that it is re- 
garded very highly by those who teach the 
subject. “Syllabus of the History of Edu- 
cation,” by William J. Taylor, Ph.D. D. C. 


Heath & Co. 
L. H. 


Use of Stereographs. 


Eprror History TeEacner’s MAGAZINE: 

No one method is followed in connection 
with the teaching of history. In the major- 
ity of cases probably the stereographs with 
the books and maps are put on a table in 
the class-room or in the library or some 
other easily accessible place, and then the 
students are referred to the stereographs 
by the teachers. It is better, of course, if 
these references can be fairly definite, refer- 
ring to particular stereographs and particu- 
lar parts of the guide books accompanying 
them. Of course the teacher should under- 
stand, and then see to it that all the stu- 
dents understand the main facts about this 
travel system; that the field of view in 
each stereograph is marked out by V-shaped 
lines on the map so that a person can 
always know just where he is standing in 
a city like Rome, the direction in which he 
is looking and just what portion of the 
city he is looking over. Each one of these 
positions on the map is numbered, and the 
corresponding number is put on the stereo- 
graph and in the book where the descrip- 
tion is given. Many professors have de- 


clared that there are absolutely no other - 


means by which teachers or students can 
obtain as good an idea of a place like a 
Roman Forum, for instance; of its present 
aspect and of its past history. Where stu- 
dents are introduced to the stereographs in 
the right way and are given a reasonable 
opportunity to get at them, they use them 
with eagerness. The stereographs with the 
maps and books have been found to be the 
most powerful aid within the reach of the 
schools in giving a sense of reality to the 
events and characters of history. 


Unverwoop & UNbDERWOOD. 


Translations and 
Reprints 


Original source material for ‘an- 
cient, medieval and modern history in 
pamphlet or bound form. Pamphlets 
cost from 10 to 25 cents. 


SYLLABUSES 


H. V. AMES: American Colonial His- 
tory. (Revised and enlarged edi- 


D. C. MUNRO and G. SELLERY: 
Syllabus of Medieval History, 395 
to 1500 (1909) .............. $1.00 

In two parts: Pt. I, by Prof. 
Munro, Syllabus of Medieval His- 
tory, 395 to 1300. Pt. II, by 
Prof. Sellery, Syllabus of Later 
Medieval History, 1300 to 1500. 
Parts published separately. 


W. E. LINGELBACH: Syllabus of 
the History of the Nineteenth Cen- 


_ Combined Source Book of the Renais-- 


sance. M. WHITCOMB....... $1.50 


State Documents on Federal Rela- 
tiens. V. AMES: ......... $1.75 


Published by Department of His- 
tory, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, and by Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


Before ordering for the fall 
be sure to inspect the 


McKinley 
Historical Note- Books 


These note-books consist of the 
McKinley Outline Maps combined 
with blank leaves to constitute an 
historical note book of 104 pages; 
the back of each map and every other 
sheet being left blank for class notes 
or comment upon the maps. Many 
teachers have required their scholars 
to paste or bind McKinley Outline 
Maps in their note-books; the new 
arrangement furnishes the maps 
already printed in the book, at a 
price about the same as that asked for 
a note-book of blank leaves. 


Four Books in the Series: For 
American History, for English His- 
tory, for Ancient History, and for 
European History. 

Price: 22 cents (net) each 


The note-books are made from a 
clean, strong, and heavy /edger writ- 
ing paper, well suited to the use of 
ink or colors. Size about 8 x 11 inches. 


Samples cheerfully furnished upon 
request to 


McKinley Publishing Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


